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LUCAS MALET’S NOVELS. 


Since Mrs. Humphry Ward published 
“Robert Elsmere,” and Mr. Gladstone 
deemed it worthy of a serious refuta- 
tion, probably no novel has roused such 
general interest as “The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady.” Certainly it has 
not yet been reviewed by a Prime Min- 
ister—possibly for that it will have to 
wait for a Liberal, or shall we say Lib- 
eral Imperial, Administration—but less- 
er folk have discussed it with a fulness 
and frequency which may be thought 
to make further comment superfluous. 
For the most part, however, it has been 
treated as though it stood alone, re- 
gardless of the fact that it is the sev- 
enth in a series of novels, all remark- 
able and all illustrating certain clearly- 
defined tendencies. Lucas Malet may 
fairly claim to be judged by her work 
asa whole. She might even urge that 
before she startled the world with the 
problem of a Sir Richard Calmady she 
had been at pains to lead up to this 
extreme case by previous studies of 
types more or less exceptional. Indeed, 
a comprehensive view of her work af- 
fords so curious a natural history of the 
birth and growth of a taste for the ab- 
normal, that it is, perhaps, worth while 
to trace its development in some de- 
tail. 

It is now eighteen years ago since she 


published her first novel, ‘Mrs. Lori- 
mer.” That was closely followed by 
“Colonel Enderby’s Wife.” A year or 
two later came “A Counsel of Perfec- 
tion,” and, in 1891, after an interval, 
“The Wages of Sin.” Then a gap of 
five years, followed by “The Carissi- 
ma,” and four years later by “The 
Gateless Barrier.” Finally, in 1901, 
comes “The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady.” Clearly she does not work 
quickly, or she may not choose to give 
the world anything immature or unfin- 
ished, for the books afford conclusive 
evidence that they have not been pub- 
lished in order of conception. Some of 
the personages of “Sir Richard Cal- 
mady” are incidentally alluded to both 
in “A Counsel of Perfection” and in 
“The Wages of Sin,” and in such a 
way as to leave no doubt that the latest 
novel was then in substance complete. 
Yet “A Counsel of Perfection” was 
published as long ago as 1888. Even 
without such an indication one might 
have divined that the mind which could 
conceive “Sir Richard Calmady” was 
not making its first tentative entrance 
into the sphere of the abnormal. In- 
deed, both the preceding books had 
deait definitely with the supernatural, 
and “The Carissima” explicitly an- 
nounced itself as ‘“‘a modern grotesque.” 
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But the beginnings lie further back 
still, and explain both the trend of 
Lucas Malet’s work and the high de- 
gree in which it has come to exhibit 
the defects of its qualities. 

Without bandying about terms like 
“realist” and “idealist,” which have 
been so persistently and so perversely 
misused as almost to have lost their 
meaning, one may recognize in her at 
once a strong belief in the power of 
spiritual influences, and a_ habit of 
mind, concrete, material, minutely ob- 
servant. What she conceives she sees 
very solid and actual; she can tell you 
how it looks all round, where the light 
falls on it, its color, its taste and its 
smell; in a word, her world is all so 
vividly imagined as to leave very little 
to the imagination of her readers. Even 
the ghosts have not much that is elu- 
sive or insubstantial about them, and 
we are far more ready to believe 
that the fairy lady of “The Gateless 
Barrier’ left the trace of her footprints 
over the dewy turf than that she faded 
away from her lover at the crowing of 
the cock. But to have so material a 
vision of the immaterial, to concentrate 
all the powers of a singularly observ- 
ant mind upon the actual form and 
color of the airy fabric of a vision, is 
to develop a faculty of actualizing, 
which has its attendant dangers. 

Take the same faculty on the sub- 
jective side. No one realizes with 
greater intensity than Lucas Malet the 
peculiar states of mind induced by the 
sensitive influences of time and place, 
environment and atmosphere. When 
Mrs. Lorimer is held back from a sec- 
ond marriage by the sudden rattling 
down upon the floor of a wooder ro- 
sary, or again when in the Midlandshire 
garden she wakes up suddenly to see 
that thin white veil creeping over the 
sky, which in eastern England so often 
blots out all color and wakes a little 
shuddering desolate wind, we feel that 
these things are symbolic in the best 
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and truest sense. But little by little 
the constant connection of symbol and 
spiritual signification tends to substi- 
tute the sign for the thing signified, 
and, given also on the writer’s side a 
certain preoccupation with physical de- 
tail, it easily degenerates into a man- 
nerism and produces an effect anything 
but spiritual. 

This is the more serious as Lucas Ma- 
let starts with a very high conception of 
the value of symbolism, and a very 
definite and conscious intention to 
make it serve as an expression of spir- 
itual truth. Indeed, if the phrase may 
be forgiven, she takes almost a sacra- 
mental view of life. Her careful 
choice of just those details which shall 
best convey the sense of spiritual con- 
flict, seems to combine the ethical aim 
of the preacher with the selective in- 
stinct of the literary artist. In more 
senses than one she is a true daughter 
of Charles Kingsley. Moreover, in the 
earlier books she succeeds to an extra- 
ordinary degree in giving the inward 
and spiritual signification its proper 
value. 

And she started at a very high 
level. For what is the theme of “Mrs. 
Lorimer?” Nothing less than that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
that passion for spiritual perfection 
which possesses only those elect souls 
who, if the gods indeed love them, must 
surely die young. Going back to the 
book again after eighteen years, one 
is struck afresh, not only with the 
beauty of the conception and the con- 
centrated force which goes to its reali- 
zation, but with the extraordinarily fin- 
ished execution in what must have 
been the work of a mere girl. Lucas 
Malet has done many things since, big- 
ger things, perhaps, more daring and 
more complicated, but she has done 
nothing so perfect in its way, so 
touched to finer issues, as this curious- 
ly moving little “sketch in black and 
white.” Listen to its close:— 














* unnatural, hideous. 
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The wind—which had risen consider- 
ably in the course of the last hour, and 
promised to clear the sky of clouds by 
mid-day—rushed through the swaying 
tree-tops, dashed the drops from the 
glistening laurels on either side the car- 
riage drive, and cried and called plain- 
tively round the gables of the old sand- 
stone house. There was a little space 
of silence between the two men who, 
each in his own way, had so truly loved 
one woman. Then Mr. Mainwaring 
raised his hat, and standing there, un- 
covered, in the driving rain, said very 
calmly and very reverently— 

“Ah, my dear little Lizzie! 
her sweet soul!” 


God rest 


The girl who could write like that at 
two or three and twenty, certainly de- 
served the serious recognition of con- 
temporary criticism. 

Turn next to “Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife.” Here Lucas Malet is working 
out an idea already suggested in the 
earlier book. When Elizabeth Lorimer, 
still a girl and with the honeymoon 
but a few months behind her, is watch- 
ing her husband’s sufferings, we are 
told that they seemed to her “strange, 
In shrinking from 
the sight of suffering, she shrank a 
little from the sufferer too.” This con- 
fused sense of fear and dumb rebellion, 
which in her was but the quickening to 
spiritual growth, is in Colonel Ender- 
by’s young wife the indication of an 
utter absence of soul at all. Jessie 
Enderby is an entirely modern and 
most vividly imagined variant of Fou- 
qué’s Undine. Brilliant, fascinating, 
delightful, and clingingly affectionate 
as long as the sun shines, she draws out 
all that is tender and also all that is 
heroic in the middle-aged soldier who 
has given her his heart. But when 
suffering comes to him and the shadow 
threatens to fall on her, she shrinks 
back in selfish terror, and leaves him 
to die alone. For her the whole world 


and the glory of it, for Colonel Ender- 
by the great opportunity of his life; 
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and, as Bertie Ames says, roused for 
once out of his half-mocking cynicism, 
“he had the wit to take it.” A very or- 
dinary, prejudiced, stiff-necked Eng- 
lish soldier and gentleman became 
something of a hero, and a very good 
imitation of a saint. 

It is in this book, perhaps, and in the 
“Counsel of Perfection” which followed 
it, that Lucas Malet comes nearest to 
realizing a more or less conscious aim, 
which I seem to trace in most of her 
early work. She is greatly preoccu- 
pied with the nature of holiness, 
she desires above all things to 
picture a saint. In a_ beautiful arti- 
cle’ which she contributed to this Re- 
view on the appearance of the “Life of 
General Gordon,” she enumerated the 
various marks, the moral “stigmata” 
which distinguish the saints. Fanati- 
cism, fatalism, asceticism, these stand 
first; and the saint is also a man of 
war, a person of simple views and im- 
patient of opposition, self-reliant in his 
judgments, with a grasp of abstract 
ideas and a tendency to apply them lit- 
erally and logically to facts, which not 
infrequently leads others to call him 
mad, Just “this power of bridging the 
gulf between principles and facts, 
things of the spirit and things of the 
flesh, things temporal and things eter- 
nal,” is the very keynote of the saintly 
character. The true saint may be a 
celebate warring against the body; he 
is also a sacramentalist very deeply 
concerned in that body’s redemption. 

Opinions may differ as to this defini- 
tion of saintliness, but that sacrament- 
al symbolism tends very definitely to- 
wards materialism the history of the 
Catholic Church throughout the ages 
testifies only too plainly. Moreover, 
Kingsley’s daughter, quite apart from 
her own idiosyncrasies of temperament, 
must almost have been born an adher- 


1“'The Youngest of the Saints,’ Fortnightly 
Review, September, 1885. 
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ent of the flesh-and-blood school of ro- 
bust religious thinking. She ought also 
to have been born a Protestant, but per- 
haps muscular Christianity, when it 
takes feminine shape and indulges in 
less open-air exercise and combative- 
ness, is apt to seek satisfaction in a re- 
ligion which makes other appeals to 
the senses. Any way, it is not given 
to a mind like hers to picture the pure, 
passionless type of unworldliness 
which, for instance, George Eliot has 
drawn for us in Dinah Morris. There 
is a real saint, of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity, intent upon one single 
purpose, the saving of souls. To such, 
as to the nun of the Holy Grail in Ten- 
nyson’s poem, it is alone given to see 
heaven opened and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the 
sons of men. 

Whether from inability to realize the 
type or a growing disinclination for it, 
Lucas Malet certainly seems to have 
decided that sinners were more inter- 
esting. She by no means ceases to be 
a moralist; in “The Wages of Sin” she 
preaches her most striking sermon. But 
she does it by portraying the sins and 
sufferings of struggling and repentant 
humanity, and leaves. spiritual per- 
fection for disembodied ghosts. ‘The 
Wages of Sin” marks an important step 
forward in her work, an advance upon 
lines already suggested in “Colonel En- 
derby’s Wife.” “The Counsel of Per- 
fection,” which intervened, had less of 
the flesh-and-blood element. In some 
ways it is the most spiritually-minded 
of all her books, but, except “The Ca- 
rissima,” which is a failure altogether, 
it is also the least interesting. Not 
that there is not something very touch- 
ing in the pathetic figure of the gentle 
middle-aged lady, who makes almost 
her first acquaintance with life and 
gains absolutely her first knowledge of 
love when thirty-odd years of daughter- 
ly devotion have faded her delicate 
prettiness. Lydia Casteen is rather 
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like the New England nuns of Miss 
Mary Wilkins’s stories; there is some- 
thing transatlantic about her, and she 
is the only Puritan type which I can 
recall in Lucas Malet’s work; but 
though she is Well realized, Dr. Casteen 
is too like the Dr. Casaubon of “Mid- 
diemarch,” and he suffers by the com- 
parison. 

“The Wages of Sin” is on a different 
plane altogether, and it challenges at- 
tention from the outset by the boldness 
of its portraiture and the outspoken- 
ness of its canons of art. It is never 
very easy to decide when a writer is, or 
is not, speaking in her own proper per- 
son; but this description of the hero is, 
to say the least of it, significant:— 


Colthurst revelled in incongruities. 
There was unquestionably a sinister 
vein in him, a rather morbid enjoyment 
of all that is strange, jarring, unexpect- 
ed, abnormal. Some persons indeed 
have gone so far as to accuse him of a 
love of actual physical deformity and 
a relish of horrer for mere horror’s 
sake. No doubt his power of apprecia- 
tion was widely catholic, his view of 
beauty an original one. Yet he invari- 
ably, as far as I could see, rejected that 
which was unnatural or unsavory, un- 
less the presentation of it formed so 
essential a part of his subject that to 
omit it was to spoil the point of the 
story. If it was a necessary part of 
the drama, he portrayed it with an 
honest and fearless hand. And that he 
probably enjoyed doing so I am not 
prepared to deny. In truth, the num- 
ber of artists—in any department—who 
have the gift of calling spades spades, 
rather than agricultural implements, is 
a very small one. To ask them not to 
exercise this distinguishing gift, when 
they do possess it, is a trifle hard. A 
trifle useless, too, perhaps; for unless 
they are contemptibly false to the de- 
mands of their own talent they certain- 
ly will not listen to you. 


Is this to be taken merely as a bit of 
psychological analysis, as an elucida- 
tion of Colthurst’s character, 


or is 
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there a hint of apology, a forestalling of 
probable criticism upon a later work? 
Listen again to Antony Hammond at 
the end of “The Carissima:”’— 


For there is no denying, Art does fix 
the mind, unwholesomely, unscientifi- 
cally, upon extremes, upon all that 
which lies outside ordinary experience. 
It runs alternately to the Golden 
Houses of the Gods and the Newgate 
Calendar. ...It persistently exalts 
the abnormal as against the normal, 
the individual as against the race, the 
variation as against the type. 


We are more inclined to credit Lucas 
Malet with having been preoccupied, 
from the first, with the place of the ab- 
normal in art, because indications of 
such a tendency are not wanting in the 
earlier novels. There is first the in- 
sistent dwelling upon physical pain. As 
we have seen, this plays a large part in 
“Mrs. Lorimer,” and is the central mo- 
tive of “Colonel Enderby’s Wife.” In 
the first case it is the woman who suf- 
fers, and she finds safety at last in ac- 
cepting the suffering. In the second 
it is the man, whilst the woman shows 
her soullessness by an unnatural 
shrinking. 

In both cases the writer makes 
so fine a use of her» motive that 
one hesitates to cavil at her choice; but 
if it is unnatural to refuse suffering al- 
together, it is not the mark of a sane 
and healthy mind to dwell shuddering- 
ly upon its details. Nevertheless, it is 
a very common feminine characteristic. 
It is not only that women will accept 
pain; they insist upon cherishing and 
embracing it. Given a mystical mind, 
this may raise the soul to the heights of 
religious ecstasy; given a mind of 
the other type, you will probably get 
something very like the almost brutal 
realism of medizeval books of devotion. 
Lucas Malet certainly does not err on 
the side of the mystics. 

Again, there is her symbolical vein. 
She can make the invisible present with 
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a terrible reality. Take this account 
of old Matthew Enderby’s death:— 


But a rapid change came over Mat- 
thew Enderby. He stretched out both 
arms with a sudden convulsive gesture, 
as though he was pushing away from 
him an actual and visible presence. 

“Ah,” he cried hoarsely. “Good God! 
what—what’s this?” 

Then he fell back heavily against the 
pillows. The old terrier awoke with a 
start, and uttering a low whimpering 
howl, its hair bristling, and its tail be- 
tween its legs, crouched shivering 
up against the high footboard of the 
bedstead. 


It is extraordinarily vivid. Maeter- 
linck never made an unseen presence 
more strongly felt; but if you compare 
the two writers, it is not Lucas Malet 
who comes first in spirituality. Maeter- 
linck’s is the subtler appeal; the one 
thrills the senses, while the other moves 
the soul. 

The symbolic part which the monkey 
piays in emphasizing Jessie Enderby’s 
lack of soul, the use of material acces- 
sories to indicate states of mind, and 
last, but not least, the marked ten- 
dency to dwell upon physical peculiari- 
ties, are all indications of the same 
spirit. Indeed, though the last is a 
minor matter, it degenerates into a 
mannerism, which, in the later books, 
becomes positively tiresome. Mr. Main- 
waring, in “Mrs. Lorimer,” sticks out 
his underlip, but he only does it three 
times. In “The Wages of Sin” Kent 
Crookenden protrudes his under-jaw 
almost every time that he takes the 
stage, and one can only devoutly wish 
that James Colthurst would occasion- 
ally forbear to stammer, and now and 
again leave his collar alone. Mr. Deni- 
son, in “A Counsel of Perfection,’ must 
have spent pretty nearly his whole 
time running into people. As to the 
heroine of “The Carissima,” her lips 
frame themselves into the suggestion of 
a kiss with the frequency and regular- 
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ity of an animated waxwork, whilst 
Percy Gerrard is as invariably heralded 
by his grunt as is the hero of a Wag- 
nerian opera by his own peculiar leit- 
motiv. 

Moreover, one cannot acquit Lucas 
Malet of a certain predilection for ugli- 
ness. All these little personal peculi- 
arities are just the awkward, unsightly 
tricks which have an unhealthy fasci- 
nation for us when our nerves are out 
of order. Sensitive folk in health are 
as a rule only too glad to forget them; 
but for a certain type of observant 
mind they undoubtedly have their at- 
traction. Sometimes, too, she is really 
unkind to her characters, and those the 
best of them. Why should poor Ce- 
cilia Farrell, her husband’s early love, 
be ushered into Jessie Enderby’s draw- 
ing-room in a flapping wet waterproof, 
and at last struggle out of it only to 
disclose a long lean person adorned 
with an uncompromising woollen cross- 
over? I have never quite forgiven Lu- 
cas Malet for making the saintly Ce- 
cilia so unforgettably ridiculous. It 
is really almost an abuse of strength. 
If you draw with indelible ink, you 
should not put pen to paper so lightly. 

Yet how excellent they are, these 
little thumb-nail sketches of society 
types, which are strewn through all the 
novels. There is the little American 
wife in “The Gateless Barrier,” with 
her social ambitions and her serene 
self-satisfaction. Could anything be 
more delightfully characteristic than 
her complacent remark that the mourn- 
ing for Lawrence’s uncle and the neces- 
sary retirement afforded her the oppor- 
tunity of giving her family a “lovely” 
summer? “It might have been a catas- 


trophe; I have made it into an 
occasion. They appreciate that.” Or 
there is Mrs. Crookenden, in “The 


Wages of Sin,” whose appearances are 
so few, but whose pettinesses are so 
individual. And Lord Shotover, Lady 
Louisa Barking, Lord Fallowfield, Lu- 
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dovic Quayle, all drawn to the life, with 
something of Thackeray’s incisiveness 
of satire, and not a little of Thack- 
eray’s skill of compelling instant recog- 
nition. 

So close and conscientious an observ- 
er of human nature must needs be 
greatly occupied with the workings of 
passion. Lucas Malet desires, and 
rightly desires, to see life whole. Like 
her father, she goes back to nature, 
but unlike him she belongs to an age of 
problem novels and problem plays. 
Moreover, the possibility of observing 
humanity at first hand is limited by so- 
cial conventions. Does that, perhaps, 
explain a certain want of proportion, 
rather frequently noticeable in femi- 
nine fiction? Either passion fills too 
large a place or it is scarcely allowed 
for at all. I do not mean to include 
Lucas Malet’s novels amongst “femi- 
nine fiction.” They are altogether too 
virile, and yet there is a touch of exag- 
geration, which does not suggest mas- 
culine authorship. Compare, for in- 
stance, her handling of the scenes be- 
tween Sir Richard and Helen de Val- 
lorbes with George Meredith’s treat- 
ment of a similar incident in “The Or- 
deal of Richard Fevere!.” Perhaps 
she ought to be placed in a class apart, 
but it is certainly not a class which 
turns its back upon the relations of the 
sexes. Art is not always in the Golden 
Houses of the Gods, and a cultivat- 
ed taste for the abnormal is apt to 
sicken at ordinary fare. 

For this weakening of the mental 
palate, as for any failure of bodily 
function, there are two kinds of reme- 
dies, change of subject or increase of 
stimulus. Lucas Malet has tried them 
both, whether simultaneously or in suc- 
cession it is difficult to judge. With 
Jessie Enderby she had come near the 
abnormal, in Lydia Casteen she had 
tried to exalt the spiritual. It was 
open to her to turn her back upon ex- 
ceptions, to concentrate her attention 
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upon the doings of flesh-and-blood 
mortals, and to give full play to her 
power of vivid and dramatic persona- 
tion. She did this in “The Wages of 
Sin,” and she produced her finest novel. 
Or she might carry her love of the ab- 
normal a step further, and seek in 
alien soil inspiration not lightly to be 
come by in the well-trodden ways of 
English life or English fiction. The 
result in “The Carissima’” was farce, 
in “The Gateless barrier’ a spiritual 
romance, of which the spirituality was 
not the most striking characteristic. 

It is not given to many writers to 
deal successfully with the supernatural]; 
certainly it is given to very few to 
combine the two worlds without pro- 
ducing an effect more incongruous 
than convincing. Yet it was just this 
which, following her Eastern models, 
Lucas Malet attempted. The Oriental, 
with something of the mind of a child, 
has a curious matter-of-factness about 
introducing his ghosts. For him the 
supernatural can enter the mortal 
sphere with no shock of the unexpect- 
ed, whilst we unbelieving Westerners 
need a special atmosphere, a sacred 
aura breathing round us, or at least 
some initiatory ceremonies such as pre- 
ceded the mysteries. When Rudyard 
Kipling tells his tale, “At the End of 
the Passage,” the exotic character of 
the surroundings goes to help the illu- 
sion. But when the unearthly visitant 
turns up in the hall of a Swiss hotel, 
the emotion it excites is apt to be some- 
thing less dignified than terror. Yet 
the hero of “The Carissima,” “who has 
been to the end of the world and looked 
over the wall,” who “has seen the Thing- 
too-Much,” irresistibly recalls some of 
those Indian stories. Certainly “The 
Carissima” contains every one of Lucas 
Malet’s faults intensified, balanced by 
very few of her merits. Even the so- 


cial satire has degenerated into cari- 
cature. 
over-emphasis, 


There is repetition, there is 
there is a _ constant 
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straining after the expression of the 
inexpressible, and in place of a shad- 
owy and insubstantia! horror there is 
only the very fully materialized and 
grotesque image of a dog. It is all 
very well for Hamlet to say of poor 
Yorick’s skull, “And smelt so? Pah!’; 
but a skull is a material object, and we 
utterly refuse to believe in a ghost 
which leaves so strong a scent behind 
it. 

“The Gateless Barrier” avowedly 
takes its inspiration from Japan. For 
its artistic effect it must depend upon 
the contrast between its ghostly and 
its corporeal heroines, and upon the de- 
gree in which the reader’s imagination 
can realize the double life of the hero, 
who is both the re-incarnation of the 
spiritual lady’s lover, and the husband 
of the very matter-of-fact and entirely 
modern American wife. Delicate as is 
the workmanship, it must be confessed 
that it is only when Lucas Malet treads 
on solid ground that she is absolutely 
convincing. The house with its sugges- 
tiveness, the old man dying upstairs, the 
tapestry curtain symbolizing the lusts 
of the flesh, all that is of the earth 
earthy, has almost the actuality of an 
experience. But the fairy lady is 
neither insubstantial ghost nor human 
love. She gives us no thrill, she awak- 
ens in us no obstinate questionings, and 
however many East-Indiamen Law- 
rence may see sailing down Channel, 
we refuse to believe that he is a re- 
incarnated spirit moving about in 
worlds half realized. He is far more 
himself when he stands in Virginia’s 
American drawing-room, and tells her 
with brutal British directness that life 
is very frequently indelicate. 

And what of “Sir Richard Calmady?” 
Does it not show every one of the 
tendencies traced in this article carried 
to their extremest point? The artist has, 
indeed, asserted both her right and her 
capacity to call a spade a spade. There 
are pages which, if read at all, can only 
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be read through the eyelashes. They 
hurt like the sudden view of a street 
accident, they are as intolerable as the 
sight of a surgical operation. But side 
by side with them there are pages, and 
those the majority, quite as beautiful, 
perhaps more beautiful, than anything 
to be found in the earlier novels. It is 
almost impossible to acquit Lucas 
Malet of a deliberate wish to shock 
average susceptibilities by the choice 
of a theme, essentially cruei and run- 
ning counter not only to the artistic 
tradition, which is as old as the Greeks, 
but also, as she herself suggests in not 
a few passages in the novel, to the 
healthy instincts of the higher types of 
humanity. Yet she might argue that 
only thus could she have brought into 
fullest relief the beautiful figure of 
Katherine, tragic in her love and suf- 
fering, sublime in the unselfish devo- 
tion of her perfect motherhood. 
The Fertnightly Review. 
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She might use this argument, and yet 
leave us unconvinced. No doubt it is 
2 question of balance of effects, but 
surely the abnormal, the grotesque, 
whatever may be its proper position in 
art, should at least be used spar- 
ingly. 

Was it necessary to write scene after 
scene, each bringing home only the 
same truth, the cruelty of Richard’s de- 
formity? Does even the desire to see 
life whole quite justify “The Rake’s 
Progress?’ Indeed, is that a draw- 
ing from life, or a distorted reflection, 
seen through the prism of French fic- 
tion? And would a judgment, not a 
trifle warped by prolonged study of ex- 
ceptions, have created so inhuman a 
temptress as Helen de Vallorbes? But 
if these questions have answers, it is 
for the authoress, not for the critic, to 
make them. 

Janet BE. Hogarth. 


HOW TACITUS CONCEIVED HISTORY.* 


(Conclusion.) 


V. 


Beside the sources of historical in- 
formation already mentioned, Tacitus 
had another, hardly less important. 

We must remember that he was not 
in the same _ position as Livy, the 
greater part of whose work has refer- 
ence to remote times, and all of whose 
information had to be drawn from 
very early annalists. The greater part 
of the events which Tacitus records 
took place in his own lifetime; the rest, 
not more than a generation earlier. The 
first years of the Empire were so full 
of tragic incidents, princes followed 
one another in such rapid succession, 
that whoever studies them _ loses, to 
some extent, the sense of time. It is 


* Translated for The Living Age. 





hard to realize that from the acces- 
sion of Tiberius to the death of Nero, 
only fifty-four years elapsed. In the 
“Dialogue on Oratory” one who desired 
to depreciate the writers of the Golden 
Age, calls attention to the fact that the 
so-called ancient writers are much less 
ancient than is commonly supposed; 
and adds by way of illustration that at 
the last public distribution by Vespa- 
sian, several old men presented them- 
selves, who had twice or thrice re- 
ceived the same bounty from Augustus. 
Tacitus must have been fourteen or 
fifteen years old when Nero was suc- 
ceeded by Galba. He was, therefore, 
a witness, and a very shrewd witness, 
of all that he relates in the first of his 
great works. As regards the events 
recorded in the “Annals,” if he was 
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not present when they occurred, he 
may well have known people who were. 
He had talked, in his youth, with sur- 
vivors of the Tiberian era; and sat in 
the Senate beside men whose careers 
belonged to the days of Claudius and 
Nero. Keenly interested as he was in 
the past, he cannot have failed to draw 
them out, and he cannot have forgotten 
what they told him. Now and again 
he explicitly cites their testimony. “I 
have heard these old men say”—*“I re- 
peat what old people have told me”— 
“So say the men of that epoch who 
have lived on to our own day.” 

But the talk of the old men in ques- 
tion included not’ merely things of 
which they had been eye-witnesses, and 
things important to be known, but a 
mass of doubtful anecdotes, conjec- 
tures, inventious—all that ill-natured 
tittle-tattle, which circulates in the 
world, and is believed all the more, if 
an attempt be made to hush it up. Such 
reports ran no risk of being suppressed. 
They were kept alive by the people 
whom they amused. They were re- 
peated and embellished by new touches. 
It was good luck to have heard one of 
these old stories told by a witty man like 
that Pedo Albinovanus whom Seneca 
calls “the most elegant of liars.” They 
gave a zest to conversation, among 
those idle cliques, where people were 
the more ready to talk of the past be- 
cause it was so dangerous to speak of 
the present; and where any slur upon 
a dead Emperor reflected more or less 
on the living one. Side by side, then, 
with the official history of the Empire, 
there was another—the history which 
was, as one may say, received in so- 
ciety—which consisted of a modicum of 
truth, accompanied by a great deal of 
slander. Many different versions of 


the same event were given in these idle 
tales; and Tacitus plainly intended in 
the following passage, where he pro- 
fesses to have followed in his account 
of an important occurrence “the major- 
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ity of those whose witness is most 
trustworthy,” to call attention to their 
discrepancies. “I could not,” he says, 
“have disregarded a rumor which ob- 
tained such credence at the time that 
it is still widely believed.” The words 
“rumor” and “report” (rumor, fama) re- 
cur continually on his pages. Even as 
regards the comparatively remote pe- 
riod of Augustus and Tiberius they 
had still a living significance, an au- 
thority which imposed itself upon the 
historian. 

Sometimes Tacitus merely mentions 
these traditions without a word of 
comment either way. He contents 
himself with saying concerning those 
grandchildren of Augustus who died so 
young and so suddenly, that “their end 
was doubtless hastened either by fate, 
or by the crime of Livia.” A little 
further on, when Augustus himself dies 
at seventy-seven—which can bardly be 
considered a premature end—he says 
that a certain amount of suspicion fell 
on his wife. Ordinarily he is less am- 
biguous. Apropos of a rather dishon- 
est scheme, gratuitously attributed to 
Tiberius, he says squarely, though he 
had no partiality, as we know, for that 
prince, “I do not believe it.” On an- 
other occasion, he says, of a still heav- 
ier charge, that it is quite unreasonable. 
He understands very well what it is 
that lends color to such inventions; and 
how the imaginations of men, when 
stirred by great events, insist that 
these events shall have been accom- 
panied by extraordinary circumstances. 
He always tries to put his readers on 
their guard against the malignity 
“which alters the best ascertained 
facts,” and the credulity which “wel- 
comes the most absurd rumors,” 

But though he distrusts he relates; 
and there is so much of this kind of 
gossip in his books, that it has greatly 
helped to give his narrative that air of 
systematic disparagement of the Im- 
perial authority which has often been 
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alleged against it. Why then does he 
admit so many of these unsavory tales? 
It has been said that he did it out of 
complaisance to the men of his own 
social class to whom that kind of thing 
would have been peculiarly agreeable; 
and, of course, he did desire to please 
those men. A great writer like Taci- 
tus addresses the whole world in a 
way, but there is always a small group 
of select readers to whom he appeals, 
by preference, and whose approbation 
of his work he especially courts. But 
the clever and cultivated folk in ques- 
tion were not the only ones to whom 
such fables gave pleasure, and who 
enjoyed repeating them. They circu- 
lated everywhere, constituting a kind 
of competition with serious history; in- 
somuch that our author betrays some 
anxiety lest their popularity should im- 
pair the success of his own work. He 
finds it necessary to implore the read- 
ers into whose hands may fall what he 
nobly calls the results of his toil (cura 
nostra) not “to prefer to ascertained 
facts, untouched by man’s passion for 
the marvellous, those romantic inven- 
tions which are so greedily swallowed 
by the general public.” It is precisely 
because they are so popular, that in 
spite of the distrust which he avows, 
he has not ventured wholly to suppress 
them. This may be only another in- 
stance of his characteristic hesitancy 
amid a multitude of conflictingand more 
or less trustworthy statements. Here 
again he may merely have yielded to 
the supposed obligation, already men- 
tioned, of telling all that he knows; and 
the morbid scrupie which forbids the 
slightest omission may be but another 
proof of his heroic resolve to discover 
and record every jot and tittle of the 
truth. 

I am inclined upon the whole to con- 
clude from what he himself says that 
he took more pains to ascertain the ex- 
act truth than is ordinarily supposed. 
So far from neglecting the official docu- 
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ments, he made more use of them than 
others of his time. He studied those 
annalists who were nearer than him- 
self to the events which they recorded; 
and he did not, as he has been accused 
of doing, confine himself to a single au- 
thority, but compared them with one 
another. He led survivors to talk of 
old times; and when there were no 
survivors he gathered up whatever had 
been preserved of their personal remi- 
niscences in the memories of those who 
had listened to them. This is the 
right principle—the one which we all 
recommend to those who aspire to write 
history. The only difference is that 
Tacitus does the thing without saying 
so. Now-a-days we are fond of parad- 
ing the immense precaution we have 
taken to be well informed—well “docu- 
mented,” as the phrase goes. Tacitus 
had usually no such anxiety, or, if you 
will, no such vanity. Now and again, 
to be sure, he is less discreet; and there 
are passages in which we get a glimpse 
of his great fear of advancing an opin- 
ion hastily, and of the earnest effort 
which he made to extract the truth 
from conflicting witnesses. My own 
epinion is that he was equally scrupu- 
lous in other cases where he says noth- 
ing about it, and that he believed this 
to be his chief claim to superiority 
over other Imperial historians who did 
not take the same pains. 


VI. 


In eulogizing, as he does, in his pref- 
aces, the historians of the Republican 
period, Tacitus was apparently declar- 
ing his purpose to imitate them. This 
was the second part of his program, 
and by far the most difficult of execu- 
tion. His own era was too late, too 
effete, too much enamored of literature 
and the refinements to have taken kind- 
ly to simplicity. Cicero’s dictum that 
history should be treated oratorically, 
had become the rule for that kind of 
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writing, and indeed for almost all 
kinds. We have seen that, broadly in- 
terpreted, it probably meant no more 
than that history should be treated ar- 
tistically; that is to say, that it is not 
enough for the writer to give a truthful 
narrative of events in the order in 
which they occurred, but he must also 
be able to interest the reader in them; 
to 2rrange them so that the latter will 
seize their true significance and bear- 
ing; in a word, to recall to life both per- 
sonages and events. So understood, the 
precept of Cicero Was peculiarly 
adapted to Tacitus, who was, by na- 
ture, a wonderful artist. Racine calls 
him “the greatest painter of antiquity,” 
and some of his pictures are among the 
very finest that have been left us by 
the ancient writers. There is no need 
to reproduce them here. All men of 
letters know them. It is not merely 
that he had a talent for depicting great 
scenes; he had a taste for so doing. He 
sought occasions for its exercise and 
rejoiced when he had found them. It 
has often been remarked, for instance, 
that he was never quite at his ease in 
describing military operations; and 
since that is apt to be done ill which is 
not done heartily his battle scenes al- 
ways leave something to be desired. 
Military critics charge him with inac- 
curacy concerning the conditions of 
the locality, the number of troops en- 
gaged, their disposition and the phases 
of the conflict; but let some novel, 
striking or picturesque factor be pres- 
ent, as in the struggle by night before 
Cremona, his genius revives at once 
and his narrative becomes vivid, thrill- 
ing, instinct with color. 

Those who are prone to find, at times, 
in these noble recitals a little too much 
of art, not to say of artifice; or too 
palpable desire for effect and pre-occu- 
pation with the stage-setting, ought al- 
ways to remember that the actors in 
Tacitus’s pieee are his own countrymen 
to whom strong demonstrations are 
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\ 
natural, and a certain dramatic display. 
We are surprised, for instance, when 
he shows us generals making their ap- 
peal to mutinous troops, by rolling in 
the dust before them weeping, sobbing 
and rending their raiment. But is 
there not a touch of the same sort of 
pantomime in the otherwise dry and 
sober account given us by Suetonius of 
Ceesar’s passage of the Rubicon? Even 
he, in his address to the cohort which 
followed him, “shed tears and tore his 
garment.” The great scene where 
Lepida, under a capital accusation, re- 
paired to the theatre where games were 
being given “accompanied by other 
women of the highest rank, and there, 
calling piteously upon her ancestors 
created so deep an excitement that the 
spectators burst into tears and 
turned furiously upon her accuser,” 
appears less extraordinary when we re- 
member that such things occurred al- 
most daily in the law courts, where ad- 
vocates appealed to the feelings of a 
jury by exhibiting weeping children, 
or clients in mourning with dust on 
their heads; and, if they themselves had 
ever served in the field regularly wound 
up their pleas by opening their tunics 
and showing their scars. For such 
customs and such temperaments al- 
lowance must always be made when 
we read Tacitus. It may well be that 
in the passages which appear to us 
most exaggerated and declamatory, 
most shocking to our habits of self-con- 
trol and dislike of noisy expression, the 
historian is telling the simple truth. I 
must confess, however, that there are 
passages in some of his most famous 
recitals which I find it hard to defend. 
He pandered to a taste which was, in 
part, his own, and gave his tale a too 
dramatic turn. He reproduces as 
genuine monologues adapted only to 
the boards of a theatre. When the 
adoption of Piso had deprived Otto of 
all hope of reigning in person, he re- 
peats to himself his reasons for con- 
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spiring against Galba, and he speaks 
as one who expects to be overheard. 
His brilliant thoughts and cadenced 
phrases are uttered for the public, not 
for himself. ‘Death is the lot of all 
men, the only difference is whether it 
be followed by oblivion or renown. If 
the innocent and the guilty perish alike, 
it is braver, surely, to deserve one’s own 
fate.” The same sort of monologue is 
attributed by Tacitus to Vespasian, 
when he is hesitating whether to seize 
the Imperial crown, and forecasting the 
danger to be incurred by so doing. The 
arguments employed by both these per- 
sonages are to the point and may well 
have occurred to their minds, but who 
can have heard them rehearsed? Taci- 
tus puts into their mouths not the 
words which they actually said, but 
those which they ought to have said. 
He substitutes verisimilitude for ver- 
ity, which Aristotle calls a purely rhe- 
torical device. 

It is not to be denied, then, that Taci- 
tus is rhetorical. He possessed, in a 
remarkable degree, the temperament of 
the orator. His were the ringing phrase, 
the ample gesture, the susceptibility to 
pathos, the love of great effects. He 
inclines to brilliant reflections and over- 
expressive words. We have seen him 
rhetorical upon occasion, even in his 
own narrative. He would naturally be 
even more so in the discourses which 
he attributes to his characters and in 
these rhetoric was less out of place. 

But if the ancient historians are to be 
blamed for introducing this kind of dis- 
course into their works, Tacitus is the 
most culpable of any, because he was 
the one best able to dispense with their 
aid. Livy had no authentic speeches 
of Brutus or Camillus, and if he de- 
sired to make these heroes speak, he 
had to draw upon his own invention. 
Tacitus was reduced to no such neces- 
sity. When he wished to quote the 


comments of the Emperors upon im- 
portant events he might have told us 
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what they actually said, instead of put- 
ting imaginary addresses into their 
mouths. Their words were often re- 
corded and preserved and Tacitus knew 
very well where to find them. “This 
oration exists’”—ezxstat oratio—he says 
explicitly of one address of Tiberius, 
but instead of reproducing it—which 
would have been easy—he is content to 
give us an abstract. There are cases, 
however, where it was of the utmost 
importance to give the exact text with- 
out changing a word. The letter which 
Piso wrote to Tiberius before taking 
his own life, and which the Emperor 
read aloud to the Senate, would have 
told us much more about the death of 
Germanicus than can be gathered from 
the vague analysis of Tacitus. Why 
did he not copy it word for word? It 
has been suggested, and I think with 
some reason, that he was deterred by 
a literary scruple. He could not bear 
to have any inequalities in his own 
work; unity of style was to him the 
first and most important of requisites, 
and he feared to compromise it by in- 
laying his own characteristic narrative 
with letters and discourses by another 
hand. In these days we should regard 
such a scruple as most exaggerated; 
and our literary susceptibilities would 
easily be soothed for a little roughness 
of style, if our curiosity could be grati- 
fied by the production of an authentic 
text. Not so the ancients, who were 
perhaps less curious than we, though 
certainly more artistic. They had a 
refinement and severity of taste to 
which we are strangers; and what they 
suffered from solecisms to which we 
are insensible was compensated no 
doubt, by an exquisiteness of enjoy- 
ment which we shall never know. 

A history without discourses would 
have seemed to a man of that time sad- 
ly lacking. The spoken word was all- 
important in the life of the republics 
of antiquity. In Rome, under the Em- 
pire it had lost much of its power, but 
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preserved all its prestige. An Emperor 
who was no speaker, would have been 
deemed unfit to reign. Czsesar, Augus- 
tus and Tiberius were all distinguished 
orators. Even Caligula, in his lucid 
moments, had a certain facility. Clau- 
dius had good sense, and, when not too 
anxious to appear learned, he was flu- 
ent. Men were scandalized and even 
indignant at the report that Nero got 
Seneca to compose his addresses for 
him. There were speeches in the Sen- 
ate, and eloquence was ever the most 
efficient factor there. There were 
speeches in camp and no great general 
seems ever to have made an important 
move without first addressing the 
troops. To illustrate the confusion into 
which an army was thrown by a sur- 
prise Tacitus says that the general 
could “neither harangue his troops nor 
draw them up in line.” The two oper- 
ations are put in the same category 
and spoken of as equally important. 
There was no such thing as a full and 
vivid picture of every-day life, without 
an element of speech-making; and if 
there were no authentic discourses 
available, the writer had no choice but 
to invent them. When we condemn 
the practice as untruthful, we forget 
that it was the very care for truth 
which led to its adoption by historical 
writers. 

The discourses given by Tacitus are 
very like those which we find in Sallust 
and Livy, both in their merits and 
their defects. But Tacitus has one 
peculiarity—he is fond of rehearsing 
debates, and of setting over against 
one another contrary views which are 
supported alternately by different per- 
sons. Claudius proposes to grant Latin 
citizenship to the Gauls, and a senator 
answers with objections. When Nero 
institutes the ludi quinquennales, two 
orators hold forth, one on the dangers, 
the other on the advantages, of public 
games. They do the same when a 


question comes up in the Senate, as 
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to whether it is better for Colonial 
Governors to take their wives with 
them to the provinces, or to leave them 
in Rome. . The curious thing is that 
Tacitus makes his men speak exactly 
as well on the one side as on the other; 
and is at such pains to render all the 
arguments persuasive, that we can 
never determine what he thought him- 
self, or to which party he belonged. Is 
this another consequence of the species 
of timidity to which we have already 
alluded, and must we think of him as 
halting between two opinions? Or is 
it simply the impartiality of a noble 
mind which knows that great questions 
may be regarded in different ways and 
wishes to leave his reader full liberty 
of judgment? 

My own impression is that there was 
yet another reason more potent than 
any of these, and that was a kind of 
scholastic habit or tradition which 
Tacitus found it hard to shake off. The 
men of that day were more susceptible 
than we imagine to the fascination of 
those rhetorical exercises which ap- 
pear to us so futile. Even after educa- 
tion was technically finished, they 
could not bear to give them up. Just 
as there are men among us who go on 
making Latin verses all their lives, 
there were senators and ex-consuls, 
like Pollio and Messala, who occasional- 
ly invited their friends to come and 
hear them declaim, as they had been 
used to do in their young days. Taci- 
tus alludes rather slightingly in his 
“Dialogue” to the masters of rhetoric; 
but he had attended their schools, and 
retained more of their impress than he 
may have desired. The pupil was given 
a cause to defend—often a very bad 
cause—and sometimes he had to mar- 
shall the arguments on both sides. A 
subject having been assigned him, he 
had no care but to make the best of it, 
whatever it might be. He must put 
aside his own opinions and sympathies, 
and simply exercise his ingenuity in d« 
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veloping the aspects of the case itself; 
and it seems very probable that the 
habit of so doing clung to Tacitus. In 
the struggle that came on, at the time 
of Vespasian’s accession, between the 
noble Helvidius Priscus and Eprius 
Marcellus, the accuser of Thrasea, 
there can be no doubt that Tacitus was 
on the side of Helvidius. Yet when 
the turn of the informer comes to 
speak, the historian suppresses his own 
wrath, and puts into the man’s mouth 
a discourse so able that he almost per- 
suades the reader.* In these school- 
debates, the absolute necessity of say- 
ing something often led the speaker 
to talk nonsense. Desiring above all 
things to be applauded by his com- 
rades, he seized upon the most striking 
arguments, which are by no means al- 
ways the soundest; and, being com- 
pelled to give a reason for everything, 
if he could not find a good he boldly 
presented a bad one. All these devices 
were familiar to Tacitus in his youth, 
and it seems to me that we find traces 
of them in his works, Is it not strange, 
for example, that when Agrippina was 
accused, she should seriously have in- 
vokect the divinity of Claudius, when 
every vre of her hearers knew all 
about the means that she had employed 
“to thrust her husband into heaven?” 
Why should Poppzea, when she de- 
sired to alienate Nero from his wife, 
have accused the lady of criminal re- 
lations with an Egyptian flute-player, 
knowing all the while that Nero could 
not possibly be the dupe of a calumny 
which they had probably invented to- 
gether? I am myself persuaded that 
these curious arguments which seem 
so unworthy of a fair-minded man, 
and, in a general way, all his delight 
in making a pair of opponents talk 
equally well, forgetting himself in 
them and supplying them with argu- 
ments more specicus than solid, are 


1 Here too he was in accordance with faci: for 
Tacitus himself tells us in another place that 
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but a reminiscence of the school-days 
in which he had produced the argu- 
ments pro and con, to the admiration 
both of masters and pupils; and it is 
the student of rhetoric who reappears. 
now and again in the grave senator, 
the mainly conscientious historian, and 
the consular of nearly fifty years. 


VII. 


That seriousness, which is perhaps 
the quality that strikes one most in 
Tacitus, was not the result of his own 
character only. Doubtless he was nat- 
urally grave, but the manner in which 
he conceived history made him yet 
more so. It became for him, as it had 
been for his predecessors, a sort of 
practical course in morals. “Very few 
men,” to quote his own words, “dis- 
tinguish, by the light which is in them, 
the honorable from the base, the useful 
from the harmful. They are taught by 
the examples of other men.” But if 
it is history which teaches us what we 
should and should not do, the historian 
becomes a kind of director of con- 
sciences, a preacher, if not a priest. 
It should be evident from the character 
of his work that he understands fully 
the greatness of his mission. For in- 
stance: “He will take care not to belie 
the gravity of his undertaking 
adorning his narrative with miracu- 
lous incidents and amusing his reader 
with idle fables.” He will not feel 
himself bound minutely to set forth 
all that has happened in the past. 
Among these events of which the mem- 
ory survives, there are some especially 
memorable—res illustres—from which 
lessons may be drawn. These must of 
course be mentioned. As to what we 
should call in these days miscellaneous 
items, which consist mainly of trivial 
and more or less amusing anecdotes, 
Tactitus rejects them with scorn as 


by 


the practised lawyer had every advantage in 
this debate over the rash, outspoken sage. 
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history, and relegates them to the jour- 
nals. Even when he feels compelled 
to relate an incident he rejects those 
particulars which appear to him too 
repulsive. If the right word lacks dig- 
nity he will replace it by a periphrasis. 
The Belgian Civilis, who revolted 
against Rome, had but one eye, like 
Hannibal and Sertorius, and was very 
proud of resembling them in this re- 
spect. But Tacitus mentions only “a 
physical defect which marred his coun- 
tenance.” Vitellius, knowing not where 
to hide, took refuge in a small room 
of the palace, where he barricaded the 
door with a bedstead and mattress. 
Tacitus calls it an ignoble retreat—pu- 
denda latebra—though it was only the 
door-keeper’s lodge. When discovered 
he was dragged out like a drunken 
man, face downward in the mire. 
These details were altogether too low 
for Tacitus who avoids them by a fine 
phrase. “The populace insulted him 
when dead as basely as they had 
adored him when living.” But there 
were people whom these vulgar details 
did not shock, however coarsely de- 
scribed, and who even, though they 
did not, perhaps, quite dare say so, 
found more pleasure in them than in 
the somewhat cold solemnity of official 
history. There must in fact have been 
a good many such people, else a writer 
of much merit—and one who occupies 
an important place in literature—would 
not have undertaken expressly to sat- 
isfy them. Suetonius was an accom- 
plished man, as many-sided as Varro 
himself, a great reader, and much 
given to the taking of notes as were 
all the learned of those days. But the 
probability is that he did not shut him- 
self up in his library, or even in that 
villa at the gates of Rome, which was 
a favorite resort of men of letters— 
“just large enough to rest in, and small 
enough to be no great care.” His in- 
timacy with Pliny would seem to show 
that he was received in the best so- 
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ciety. He must have been free of the 
circles where there is open talk of 
those who have played a great part in 
public affairs, and especially of princes 
and their families. Later on, his con- 
nection with a pretorian prefect 
brought him into the cabinet of the 
Emperor Hadrian. He even acted at 
times as the Emperor’s secretary, and 
in that capacity must have perused 
many documents not open to the gen- 
eral public. Being of an inquisitive 
nature, he can hardly have neglected 
these means of information. What he 
gathered in all these various ways, he 
remembered; and the book which 
contains his reminiscences has happily 
been preserved. In reading the “Lives 
of the Ceesars,” we are struck by the 
fact that the writer’s aim was to do a 
certain thing in a novel way. He was 
careful not to put in the sort of thing 
which is found in earlier histories. He 
did not arrange his events in chrono- 
logical order, as was the rule with that 
kind of writing; rhetoric is altogether 
absent from his page; political opinions 
and general reflections occupy but a 
small space; we detect no intention of 
instructing the reader. On the other 
hand there is an abundance of anec- 
dote, simply told, with no preoccupa- 
tion about making a picture, or 
producing an effect. We find original 
extracts—letters especially—if they 
chance to shed any light on the person 
under discussion, witticisms attributed 
to him and others made upon him. The 
monuments, if any, which he con- 
structed or repaired are enumerated, 
and the public games which he gave; 
anything, in short, which may strongly 
have interested the men of his own 
day. The signs which foretold his 
death are never forgotten, for this was 
a very superstitious author, and he 
was writing for those who were more 
ro than himself. Finally we have a 


portrait of the man’s person where 
nothing is omitted, from the measure- 
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ment of his height to the color of his 
eyes. Suetonius has no scruple about 
telling all he knows of the infirmities 
of his subject—that Cesar drew his 
hair forward to conceal his baldness; 
that Claudius drivelled and wagged 
his head when he talked; that Domi- 
tian, who had been very handsome as 
a young man, was afflicted, as he grew 
older, with an enormous belly over- 
hanging very thin legs, and sought to 
console himself by saying that there 
is nothing so desirable as beauty and 
nothing so transitory. Now this is, of 
course, the very antipodes of ancient 
history, and it does not seem likely 
that works of this description held a 
very high place in the hierarchy of 
literary styles as arranged by the 
zrammarians of that time. Never 
would Pliny—who knew and loved 
both the men—have committed the 
blunder of ranking Suetonius with 
Tacitus. The latter is a great person- 
age, a man of might, a senator, a con- 
sul, one who “etches for eternity.” 
Suetonius is only a lawyer and an ac- 
complished man who aims at amusing 
his contemporaries. Yet Suetonius in- 
vented a style which was destined to 
endure as long as the Empire itself, 
and to survive it. From his time on, 
history would be written on the lines 
which he laid down, while as for Taci- 
tus, while everybody admires, nobody 
imitates him. He was almost the last 
of the Roman historians to write in the 
old way. 

It is quite likely that Tacitus, toward 
the end of his life, when in the serene 
enjoyment of his full renown as a 
great and serious historian, may have 
read the “Lives of the Ceesars,” and 
read them with great pleasure, for 
their power of revivifying the times he 
had studied so deeply and the men 
among whom he had lived. But for 
all the success which had attended the 
new book, I cannot imagine that he 
‘ever regretted having himself con- 
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ceived history in a manner quite differ- 
ent from that of Suetonius. Over and 
above his inborn taste for the solemn 
and sublime, it must have seemed to 
him that his own conception of history 
was one far better adapted to the pur- 
pose he had in writing it. Familiar 
anecdotes of great men, and minute 
descriptions of their appearance un- 
doubtedly make their figures more dis- 
tinct to the mind. But the more they 
gain in distinction and individuality 
the farther removed they seem to 
be from ourselves; and if we regard 
the great man as a being unlike us in 
essential things, the profit to be de- 
rived from the story of his life becomes 
doubtful. We may follow its incidents 
with curiosity but we shall derive no 
lessons from them. What is in fact to 
be learned from the life-story of one 
into whose place we cannot put our- 
selves? On the other hand, if stress 
be laid on his more general qualities, if 
his personal peculiarities are slurred, 
and he is treated as a type rather than 
an individual, his environment seems 
to be the same as our own, he comes 
nearer to us and we are inclined to lay 
his example to heart. History is thus 
rendered more moral, in the sense in 
which Tacitus understood the word. 
All the same, the portraits of Tacitus, 
though they are merely strong outlines 
and emphasize only the most salient 
features, are exceedingly lifelike. 1 
could instance many which are fresk in 
the memory of all people of taste. I 
will not speak of Tiberius, an extreme- 
ly complex character whom every 
one explains after his own fashion, 
whom even Tacitus found so baffling 
and obscure that he does not pretend 
to have said the last word concerning 
him. Nevertheless he has depicted in 
a most masterly manner the malignity 
of the man’s nature, his ingrain love of 
crooked ways, the strength of his in- 
telligence and the badness of his 
heart, his terror of free speech, com- 
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bined with a certain disgust for servil- 
ity, his deep scorn of the whole world 
including himself. Of Claudius, Taci- 
tus might have made the portrait 
much more grotesque than he has ac- 
tually done. Nothing would have been 
easier than to select from the Emper- 
or’s letters and discourses the mate- 
rials for a complete burlesque. What 
we are actually told by the historian is 
just enough to enable us fully to under- 
stand that imperfect creature in whom 
a little good sense was mingled with 
such utter folly, and a disposition fun- 
damentally kind with freaks of fright- 
ful cruelty. In the same quiet, unem- 
phatic fashion he describes Otto, Galba 
Vitellius, the two Agrippanas, Pop- 
peea, Mucien, and Antonius Primus:— 
a perfect Gascon, this last, with his 
broad gestures and his loud talk. He 
makes us see Petronius also—one of 
the most singular personages of the 
time—as well as pathetic figures like 
those of Piso and Octavia, on the sec- 
ond plane and half in shade. He gives 
us very few of those elaborate pen- 
portraits, made up of balanced antith- 
eses, such as we find in Sallust, but 
sketches broadly outlined, a few 
strokes of the pencil or brush, precisely 
what we need to know in order to com- 
prehend the man, and the events amid 
which he moves. It is all done in a 
sort of flat tint, nothing too prominent, 
nothing which might distract the read- 
er from the attention due to the story 
as a whole. Tacitus is a thorough artist, 
always mindful of the unity of his 
work, unwilling that a, few striking 
details should mar the unity of the 
whole. 

Tastes have changed, and the writers 
of to-day are very much less concerned 
about unity and harmony. We are no 
longer possessed by the desire to keep 
up our dignity. We accept without re- 
monstrance, in works of the most seri- 
ous character, what our fathers would 
have considered imprudent and trivial 
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gossip. The two schools of history 
which parted in the second century of 
the Empire—the one keeping to the 
heights of oratorical recitation, the 
other slipping into anecdote—are no 
longer considered incompatible with 
one another and tend to coalesce. There 
is something both of Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius in Michelet, and all his follow- 
ers. He who copies Tacitus becomes 
enamored of dramatic pictures, great 
scenes and general reflections. From 
Suetonius men borrow the realistic nar- 


rative, the picturesque detail, the 
speaking portrait—and they mix all 
these elements together. The product 


likely to result from such a mixture, 
the difference between the old method 
and the new, seems to me to be admira- 
bly illustrated by certain passages in 
the “Antichrist” of Renan, who drew 
his inspiration from Tacitus, and 
brought him into fashion. There is no 
portrait of Nero, properly speaking, in 
the later books of the “Annals,” but 
Tacitus makes the man known to us, 
quite sufficiently, by his acts. He is 
the final product of a degenerate race; 
we see traces in him of the fine quali- 
ties which had once belonged to his 
family, but ruined and corrupt. He 
has pride of birth, and he despises the 
freedmen who had governed the Empire 
under Claudius; yet he allows himself 
to be led by sycophants and deb- 
nuchees. He affects a contempt for 
money, and is once upon the point of 
abolishing at one stroke all indirect 
taxes; but no sooner have his extrava- 
gant follies drained the treasury than 
he begins to accuse rich men of imagi- 
nary conspiracies, that he may have a 
pretext for confiscating their wealth. 
He scours the streets of Rome by night, 
with the rest of the gilded youth, beat- 
ing men and insulting women; but the 
moment any resistance is offered, he re- 
members that he is master of the 
world, and has the folk killed who have 
had the audacity to resist him. His an- 
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cestors patronized literature and the 
arts; he pushes his taste for such 
things to the point of madness, turns 
coachman, appears upon the stage. He 
is at once cruel and cowardly. He 
thinks and says that everything is al- 
lowable for him, that his power is un- 
limited; but at the first murmurs of the 
populace, he trembles from head to 
foot, and grants all that is asked. Such 
is the essential character of Nero; nor 
is it likely that Tacitus added very 
much thereto in those books of the 
“Annals” which have been lost. In 
Renan we find the outlines of the por- 
trait filled in with a multitude of de- 
tails borrowed from Suetonius, Plu- 
tarch and Dio Cassius. The main fea- 
tures are the same, but more salient, 
more deeply graven, especially in their 
more grotesque and violent aspects. 
Greater stress is laid upon the ¢ca- 
prices of the spoiled child, the artistic 
affectations, the mountebank’s tricks. 

In an unforgettable picture he has 
shown him during the fétes of 64—when 
young Christians were given to the 
beasts, wearing screwed into his eye 
the concave emerald which served him 
for lorgnette, parading his knowledge 
of sculpture before those poor girls who 
were trying to veil their nakedness by 
a modest gesture; and when after being 
tossed by the bulls, they fell mangled on 
the gravel of the arena, “he was there 
in the very front of the balcony, with 
his vicious face, his short sight, his 
blue eyes and chestnut hair dressed in 
rows of curls, his terrible under tip, 
and his general air, at once malign and 
silly, as of a big, flat, grinning doll, 
puffed up with self-conceit, while a 
blast of brazen music shook the air 
that was thick with the steam of 
blood.” 

It seems to me that this page of 
Renan set beside the narrative of Taci- 
tus illustrates not merely the difference 
between two talents, but the difference 
between two systems. 
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VILL. 


The sum and substance of it all is, 
that our conception of history differs 
from that of the ancients. History 
was, for them, a department of elo- 
quence and philosophy, oratorical in its 
form, ethical in its aim. With us it 
has cast off these bonds, and become 
a science apart, with an individuality 
all its own; and along with its emanci- 
pation from the old restraints, there 
has also come a notable enlargement 
of the domain of history, which now in- 
cludes researches of all kinds, economi- 
cal, social, geographical, financial. His- 
tory has become richer, broader, more 
varied than of old; it seeks also to be 
more veracious. The ancient histori- 
ans, as we have seen, sought earnestly 
for truth, after their fashion, but the 
moderns have devised more certain 
methods of ascertaining it. Moreover, 
they no longer understand by truth 
the mere material accuracy of the facts 
reported; they aim at reproducing the 
whole situation and sequence of 
events; they endeavor to restore to life 
both men and things, and so to clothe 
them in their true colors as to produce 
a complete illusion of the past. 

It is a form of progress, and we have 
reason to be proud of it; but we ought 
not to misconceive and undervalue 
what was done before us. If history 
among the ancients had not all the 
qualities which it possesses to-day, it 
had others of undeniable value; the 
faults which we blame, and sometimes 
too severely, were not upon the whole 
so injurious to the eharacter of the 
work as might have been expected, and, 
now and again, by a happy chance they 
even proved an advantage. 

I observe, for example, that the in- 
finitesimal precautions which modern 
historians take to establish the truth 
of their statements have their own de- 
cided drawbacks. The accumulated 
references at the bottom of the page, 
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the mass of dry original documents 
printed at the end of the volume, are 
intended to give assurance to the read- 
er but quite as often awaken his mis- 
trust. Just as scaffoldings about a 
house suggest the idea that there is 
something wrong with the foundations, 
these heaps of documentary proofs may 
well imbue the reader with the idea 
that people do not take such pains to 
justify what has no need of justifica- 
tion, and confidence is staggered by the 
very effort which is made to confirm it. 
Our suspicions once aroused we look 
closer, and the cases are rare when we 
do not discover some reason to doubt. 
We have aroused the critical spirit, 
which is a wonderful instrument of de- 
struction but unequal! to the task of re- 
building; insomuch that in a few years’ 
time it has strewn the whole field of 
history with ruins. Wise people say 
that if it has merely abolished what 
was false there is nothing to regret; 
and they are right of course, yet among 
the errors themselves that have been 
swept away, there is something to re- 
gret. Of those piquant anecdotes 
which were once the joy of history, 
there is hardly one which has not been 
discredited. Not a great man or a 
great deed has escaped, and the worst 
of it is that the void thus created has 
not been filled by anything solid and 
consistent. No one of the new con. 
structions which we have so carefully 
and laboriously endeavored to rear, has 
proved durable. Fresh documents are 
presently discovered, or else a better 
interpretation of the text combined 
with the relish for novelty, effects a 
change of opinion. This perpetual re- 
adjustment creates an impression that 
there is no such thing as certainty, and 
that history has always to be re-writ- 
ten. With the ancients it was other- 
wise. Readers were less captious. If 


a story were ably told they were in- 
clined to accept it without any very 
close scrutiny. 


The result was that 
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by dint of being less questioned it 
came to appear less questionable. The 
fact unhesitatingly and authorita- 
tively stated, as though no proof were 
needed, acquired a definite, command- 
ing, absolute character, and impressed 
itself deeply upon the mind of the read- 
er. Hence much of the popularity of 
history in the ancient world. 

It was less broad, and rich, and va- 
ried than the history which we have 
surrounded with such a cortége of com- 
plementary sciences, but also it was 
less pompous and more simple. Man- 
kind and the passions of mankind 
were the writer’s main study—his obvi- 
ous aim, to illustrate these. The hu- 
man creature stands unveiled in the 
foreground, and nothing is allowed to 
divert attention from him. The mode 
of representation differs widely from 
ours. We insist upon the qualities 
which distinguish one man from an- 
other; they laid greater stress on those 
which are common to all, marking only 
the shades and degrees. Our tendency 
is to individualize; they preferred to 
dwell upon types. The two methods 
are both legitimate, since man is a 
twofold being, isolated, on the one 
hand, in his own personality, and on the 
other mingling with those among whom 
he lives. He is at once the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. For the very rea- 
son that nations. were depicted chiefly 
in their general human attributes they 
seemed liker one to another than they 
do to-day. It must be owned that the 
ancient writers troubled themselves 
very little about local color. In Taci- 
tus, the Belgian Civilis and the Breton 
Galgacus express themselves in the 
Same manner and they both talk exact- 
ly like Roman generals. When King 
Vologeses makes a speech, there is 
nothing to show that he is a Parthian 
addressing satraps. Yet the thoughts 
attributed to them are suitable to the 
occasion. We should have put it 
otherwise, but we should have said es- 
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sentially the same thing, and this was 
all that a Roman reader required. And 
when we think how the principle of “lo- 
cal color” has been abused, we feel dis- 
posed to pardon those who neglected it 
altogether. What we do demand is 
that reasonable attention be paid to the 
personal peculiarities both of men and 
nations; to dress, customs, distinguish- 
ing features. Such things appeal to 
us, as giving life and color to history. 
Our modern conception of the art im- 
plies more of splendor and movement 
than the ancients demanded. We want 
something louder, more tumultuous, 
more agitated, a more intense and 
many-sided life than the ancients 
cared to reproduce; and since it is a 
commonplace to compare the spectacle 
afforded by history to a stage perform- 
ance, I will say that our modern his- 
torians present us with a confused 
melodrama, while the work of the an- 
cients has the tranquil and majestic 
calm of antique tragedy. 

Enough has perhaps been said con- 
cerning the services rendered to man- 
kind by ancient history. Yet there is 
one more—the most important of al!— 
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on which I would fain insist a little. 
Such as it is, with its merits and its 
defects—thanks to the thrilling beauty 
of certain scenes, to the care for sim- 
plicity, harmony, fine proportions and 
perfection of form, to the stress laid 
upon the moral lesson, to the pains 
taken to avoid as much as possible the 
abnormal in humanity, and to repre- 
sent even the greatest personages as 
allied to ourselves by a common hu- 
manity and walking among us while 
they tower above—there is no room to 
question that it is and has been an ad- 
mirable instrument of education. Since 
the Renaissance, the youth of the civil- 
ized world have been reared upon it. 
We are told that the spell of it is now 
broken, and that we are getting be- 
yond it. I am not so sure of this, nor 
that our young people are quite as in- 
sensible as folks pretend to those noble 
narratives of Plutarch and Livy which 
moved their fathers so deeply. But 
what I do know and dare affirm is that 
when ancient history shall have been 
banished from our schools there will 
be a great void there. 
Gaston Boissier. 
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XIV. 


I am having an unusually pleasant 
Lent. There is a perceptible mitiga- 
tion in that fury of church-going which 
in former years has seized Selina at 
this season. We no longer have High 
Tea on Wednesday and Friday, and I 
am not dragged off in a rickety four- 
wheeler to abnormal devotions at St. 
Alban’s or St. Barnabas’. Selina, who 


thinks increasingly of her health, de- 
clares that for her own part she be- 


lieves that to keep well is the first 
duty of a Christian, and that to have 
one’s dinner in peace is really a much 
more religious act than to ruin one’s 
digestion and catch endless colds by 
“trampolining” away to churches a 
hundred miles off. In the substance, 
if not in the form, of this sentiment I 
seem to recognize an echo from my 
former self; but Selina has worked her- 
self into believing that I and not she 
was responsible for those Lenten irreg- 
ularities. 
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Meanwhile the excellent Soulsby is 
putting forth unusual exertions. On 
Ash Wednesday he announced to his 
congregation that, rightly considered, 
Lent was not so much a Fast as a 
Feast—yes, a Feast of Fat Things—oh, 
yes! a Banquet of Spiritual delights. 
These delicacies are this year mainly 
provided by his own skill. He finds (as 
he tells us, with a modest pride which 
is peculiarly winning) that strangers, 
though incomparably greater men than 
he—deeper theologians, more arousing 
orators—yet cannot feel the pulse of 
the St. Ursula’s congregation quite as 
accurately as one who has lived and 
loved and labored in our midst for 
more than two long decades. Accord- 
ingly he is taking all the Lent sermons 
himself, with only very occasional aid 
from his old friend Jem Jawkins, 
whose chief delight is to escape from 
Loamshire and wag his head in a met- 
ropolitan pulpit. On Sunday mornings 
Soulsby is giving us a course of ser- 
mons on the Seven Corporal Works of 
Mercy. Last Sunday he enforced the 
duty of feeding the hungry with almost 
exaggerated earnestness. This empha- 
sis rather nettled Selina, who remarked 
as we were walking home that if hav- 
ing Mr. Bumpstead to supper Sunday 
after Sunday wasn’t ‘“‘feeding the hun- 
gry” she didn’t know what was, and 
that it would be more to the point 
if Mr. Soulsby would preach on the 
Seven Deadly Sins, and give his Curate 
a hint about gluttony. I confess I 
thought this outburst a little unfair 
on Bumpstead, who certainly works 
hard for his victuals, and is fully 
justified in “doing himself honorably” 
(the phrase is his own) when the faith- 
ful entertain him. Nor do I think that 
Selina would have expressed herself 
with quite so much vivacity if Bertha 
had been with us; but the dear girl 
had just popped in to see Mrs. Soulsby, 
who is recovering from a domestic 
crisis. Well may poor Soulsby say, 
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with picturesque emotion, “The bles- 
sings of the man who hath his quiver 
full of them are mine in rich abun- 
dance.” 

So marked is the abatement of Se- 
lina’s zeal for the Church, its minis- 
ters and its ministrations, that, did I 
not know her principles to be firmly 
grounded, I might begin to feel a little 
uneasiness. Long experience has 
taught me to avoid unnecessary ques- 
tions, but I maintain my lifelong habit 
of observation and form my own con- 
clusions. In the small “third room” 
on the drawing-room floor which she 
uses as a boudoir—a snug apartment 
consisting of two windows, a door, and 
a fireplace—I occasionally cast my eye 
on the current literature which my 
womankind affect. There I find the 
“Queen,” the “World,” “Classy Cut- 
tings” and the “St. Ursula’s Parish 
Magazine,” which are my Selina’s ora- 
cles; and the “Table-Tennis and Pas- 
times Pioneer,” which Bertha takes in. 
This journal announces as its aim “to 
advance the best interests of a popular 
game, and to secure for it its rightful 
place among those international sports 
which have so great a bearing upon 
the building up of Great Empires,” 
There I learn that at the Second Ping- 
Pong Tournament at Queen’s Hall 
“long rallies in a spirited encounter 
between Miss Florence Lacy and Mrs. 
Alfred drew loud applause yesterday 
afternoon, while much enthusiasm was 
also evoked by Miss Violet Farr’s 
cfuel smashes, Miss Lily Weisberg’s 
demon deliveries, and Miss Helena 
Maude Smith’s back-hand returns.” 
Such is the literature, “lambent yet 
innocuous,” which delights my wife 
and her sister; but great was my con- 
sternation when the other day I found 
added to the collection a pamphlet 
entitled “The Wonders of Thought- 
Force.” The title startled me. Since 
she was vaccinated, Selina has lost all 
fear of small-pox, declares that she 
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was a goose for giving way to Dr. 
Snuffin’s nonsense, and affirms her be- 
lief that, if people would only set to 
work the right way, they could be per- 
fectly healthy without any doctors’ 
abominations. True it is that Grape- 
nuts have proved a failure, and the 
Salisbury Treatment has palled; but I 
am not free from apprehension that 
she is turning her mind in directions 
even less compatible with orthodoxy. 
This I trace to the influence of young 
Lady Farringford (née Sally Van Oof), 
who, I feel certain, has given her the 
pamphlet on “Thought-Force,” setting 
forth the miraculous cures of physical 
and mental ailments effected by Helen 
Wilmans Post, Sea Breeze, Florida, 
U.S. A. 

From that pamphlet I cull two or 
three quotations—“racy,” as Penniali- 
nus would say, of the Great Republic 
—and of that “high faith” which Mr. 
Lowell commended, 


John M. White, North Wales, Pa., 
S.S.—Mrs. Wilmans Post—I most 
cheerfully give you my testimonial of 
the great good you have done me by 
your absent treatment. Five years 
ago I was a physical wreck beyond the 
reach of the best medical doctors, as 
five years of experience proved. I 
went to the best doctors to be found 
here and in Philadelphia, and as a last 
resort I went before a clinic of doctors 
and the late Professor Pepper, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and they 
all pronounced my case incurable, as 
they said the stomach was gone; there- 
fore nothing to build on; then I gave up 
in despair until I found one of your 
circulars, and, like a drowning man, 
grasped it, and I bless the event ever 
since, for you built me up beyond my 
hopes—yes, saved my life. To-day my 
stomach can digest almost any kind of 
food, and I am in high hope of being a 
stronger man than everI was. As you 
know, my case was a desperate one, 
and I had lost all interest in life. 


Ermine J. King, 318 York Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill., S.S.—To whom it may con- 
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cern,—I have for the last five months 
been receiving absent treatments from 
Helen Wilmans Post, for ailments 
which the medical profession could not 
reach, and I have received great bene- 
fit from the same, and I believe that 
Mrs. Wilmans Post is doing a great 
good through the power of her kindly, 
uplifting thought. She is a true healer 
in every sense of the word, and the 
treatments are well worth the modest 
sum which she accepts for them. 


Mary C. Wiley, Columbia, 8.C., S.8.— 
Mrs. Wilmans Post,—I am so glad that 
I can say I am better of my nervous- 
ness and weakness. I think your treat- 
ment the most wonderful thing! I 
study daily to learn more about it. I 
don’t think another dose of medicine 
will ever pass my lips. All your rea- 
soning is so natural and good. The 
truth proves as I never saw it before. 
How can any one doubt when you prove 
everything? I assure you I watch you 
with a jealous eye—have seen nothing 
but your wonderful truth and love. 


Mrs. B. C. Copeland, Evansville, Ind., 
S.S.—I can truly say that I have been 
successfully treated and cured by you 
of diseases that the old-school doctors 
have failed to cure, and even went so 
far as to say that I could not be cured. 
I am now almost 72 years of age and 
am feeling well, and can stand more 
work than the generality of younger 
people, and people who do not know me 
take me to be about fifty years of age. 
And in truth I must give the power of 
your mind the honor and credit of all 
my good health and youthful appear- 
ance. Ten years ago I was a perfect 
wreck—could not walk any distance 
without stopping for breath and 
strength. I now can walk miles with 
comparative ease. 


Mrs. Jane Walker, Petrolia, Cal.— 
Many disorders: Weak lungs, diseased 
bronchial tubes. Has been benefited 
beyond any power of medical aid. Is 
still improving. Thinks Mrs. Helen 
Wilmans Post stands first in the ranks 
of the magnanimous, and ahead in the 
world of advanced thought. 
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On the attractions of this system it 
were superfiuous to enlarge. To have 
one’s stomach restored to one after it 
was “gone;” to be able to digest “al- 
most any kind of food;” never to need 
another dose of medicine; and to look 
fifty when one is really seventy-two, 
these. are boons not lightly to be es- 
teemed. But what most attracted the 
pensive taxpayer over whom an im- 
pending War-Budget begins to cast its 
shadow is Helen Wilmans Post's trea- 
tise on “The Conquest of Poverty.” 
Of this its gifted authoress boasts, and 
probably with justice, that it is “the 
most popular book in the range of 
mental science literature. It brings 
freedom to the mind, and through the 
mind to the body.” With a steadily 
decreasing income, and an expenditure 
pitched high enough to satisfy the 
social demands of Stuccovia, that is, 
indeed, a freedom devoutly to be 
wished, but not, I fear, to be attained. 

As far as I can judge, none of these 
erroneous and strange doctrines has 
produced the slightest effect on Bertha. 
Indeed, that excellent girl has no in- 
considerable share of the high and 
spirited perverseness which character- 
izes the whole house of Topham-Saw- 
yer. As Selina’s zeal for Lenten 
church-going diminishes, Bertha’s in- 
creases. As Selina hankers more and 
more after new and heterodox teach- 
ings, Bertha develops her bump of 
orthodoxy, and, encouraged by Bump- 
stead, wages remorseless war against 
heresy and schism. The local papers 
have lately reported a sermon preached 
at the “Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land” in Stucco Road by Mr. Ramshorn 
—the raw-boned young minister who 
supported me at Cashington’s meeting 
last month. This youth, who was 


reared at North Berwick, thus effect- 
ively drew upon the memories of his 
youth: “I am sure if you have ever 
paid any attention to the game you 
will be struck by the way in which the 
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game of golf seems to reproduce the 
common scenes of life. Those of you 
who don’t play may know that. the 
great object is to put the little white 
ball into the little hole. And so long 
as you are short of that, if you don’t 
do it—well, the other man does it be- 
fore you. He has won the hole. And 
in doing this, when you come to what 
is called the ‘putting green,’ and you 
take your putt—it may be a beautiful 
putt, it may run straight for the hole, 
but if it stops short you will say to 
yourself, and your partner will say to 
you, ‘Never up; never in. It is a 
beauty, but it wants legs.’ And that 
is just exactly the situation here—‘not 
far from the Kingdom.’ You may be 
‘lying dead’ as we say. The next shot 
is sure to do it. ‘Never up; never 
lias 

Bertha, herself no mean proficient 
with the club, stigmatized this illustra- 
tion from one of her favorite games as 
absolutely profane; and sarcastically 
supposed that Mr. Ramshorn would 
soon be trying to get a spiritual mean- 
ing out of Ping-Pong. Bumpstead 
chimed in, saying that that Kind of 
thing was well enough for the old 
Vicar, because he’s a mystic and a 
thinker, and all that sort of game; but 
when that red-headed rotter from the 
Presbyterian shop went in for it, it 
was getting a bit too thick, and next 
time they met he’d give young Rams- 
horn a bit of his mind. The mention 
of the Presbyterian Church in Stucco 
Road reminds me of Miss Scrimgeour, 
the Scotch lady who a few months 
ago was distributing rhymed leaflets 
against “The Coming of the Monks.” 
She has been on her rounds again quite 
lately, and created not a little emotion 
at the vicarage by dropping into the 
letter-box the following statement, 
which, being inscribed to “H. H. H.,” 
“in grateful recognition of his broth- 
erly advances,” would seem to indicate 
some further development of anti- 





We 
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Sacerdotalism in our beloved Estab- 
lishment. 


WHY 1 AM NOT A CHURCHMAN! 


Because the Triple Ecclesiastical 
Apostasy, made up of the Roman, 
Greek and Anglican hierarchies, though 
claiming to be the true church, is noth- 
ing better than the manufacture of a 
man-made and self-styled priesthood, 
whose object is by patronizing the 
masses, and flattering the classes, to 
obtain political power, personal advan- 
tage, social prestige, public money, and 
contro! of the human conscience. 

They, however, clearly prove the 
fraud and fallacy of their pretensions, 
by reversing the order and use of the 
Old and New Testaments, assuming by 
gorgeous ceremonial displays, in semi- 
pagan imitation of Jewish worship, to 
set forth the glorious gospel. Thus do 
they endeavor to entangle us in a yoke 
of bondage. 

What would be thought of a man who, 
investigating the beauties of some price- 
less gem, persisted in using a brick, or a 
frying-pan, for an eyeglass?» Surely he 
would display the folly of a fool! yet 
are the wise of this world, who judge 
by the light of their own eyes, more 
foolish than he; when they attempt to 
read the Word of God, through the 
deceptive and obscuring optics of a for- 
mula of traditional canons, creeds and 
eatechisms, which have their origin in 
the corruptions of the dark ages of 
medivevalism, when— 

Monks and Friars (rogues and liars) 

Martyred faithful men, 

And had they power, they’d light the 
fires, 

And do the same again. 

While my womankind are thus ab- 
sorbed in the high things of Science 
and Theology I have been taking a 
turn at Politics, which Bacon pro- 
nounced to be “of all pursuits the most 
immersed in matter.” And if by “‘mat- 
ter’’ Bacon meant that particular form 
of matter which we call money, my ex- 
perience quite tallies with his. The 


! The italics are ours.—Ed. 


Primrose League, once a flourishing 
feature in the life of Stuccovia, has 
been voted a nuisance on account of 
the exactions which it levies. Poor 
Bounderley can no longer send indis- 
criminate cheques to all who apply, but 
has to pick and choose, and thereby has 
made enemies and lost his popularity. 
A temporary difficulty in getting their 
little accounts settled by the Tory M.P. 
has kindled a flame of Liberalism 
among the local tradesmen to whom 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s most inflammatory 
rhetoric would have appealed in vain. 
Cashington for the moment carries all 
before him by dint of his brougham 
and his billiard-room, his wife’s sables 
and son’s chargers. “There’s money in 
the thing,” says the Liberal agent to 
his friend the Solicitor’s clerk; “only 
work it properly, and we’re on velvet. 
Start a branch of the Liberal League. 
Make Rosebery President. Get As- 
quith down to blackguard Home Rule, 
and Grey to show up Free Trade, and 
the trick’s done, Out goes Bounderley; 
enter Cashington; and, if I know my 
man, he means winning the seat, and 
keeping it—and that means spending 
money, my boy, or you and I don’t 
know our business.” 


I had written so far when an event 
occurred which knocked me, as the 
phrase is, all of a heap. I could not 
honestly affirm that it was wholly un- 
expected, and yet, as people say when 
their friends die of lingering illnesses, 
it was “sudden at the last.” 

Those who have the happiness to 
dwell in London will recollect that the 
evening of Thursday, March 6, was 
signalized by a fog which would have 
been thick for midwinter. 

Thursday is the evening when a so- 
cial entertainment is always given at 
the Parochial Club. This entertain- 
ment is not intermitted in Lent, for 
Soulsby says that he would not impose 
on the youth of his flock a yoke which 
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he at their age would have found 
grievous. “Nay, my spiritual children 
shall not say in the dim hereafter that 
St. Ursula was a hard task-mistress, 
or their religion a thing of austerity 
and gloom.” So on Thursday evening 
the Club always provides a Variety 
Entertainment. Soulsby recites, Bump- 
stead boxes, Bertha sings, and Mrs. 
Soulsby (when she is strong enough) 
plays the concertina. Cashington, who 
has suddenly developed a keen interest 
in our parochial life, has given us two 
lectures on “Imperial Expansion” and 
“A Protest against Gladstonianism;”’ 
and Bounderley, not to be outdone by 
his rival, has promised a Comic Sketch 
of the House of Commons, with Imita- 
tions of Lord Percy and Lord Hugh 
Cecil obstructing the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister. 

On the evening of March 6, Bertha 
Was engaged to sing “Drink, Puppy, 
drink,” and “The Lost Chord.” She 
arrived under Selina’s wing just before 
the boxing was over; and though, as a 
rule, “Blazer”? Bumpstead can take un- 
commonly good care of himself in a 
physical encounter, he was at that in- 
stant levelled to the earth by a con- 
verted coal-heaver, whose recent ad- 
hesion to the Club had been regarded 
as a beautiful result of Soulsby’s Lent- 
en eloquence. At the unexpected sight, 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Bertha grasped her sister’s arm, and 
exclaimed in a voice made tremulous 
by emotion, “Oh, Selina! dear Mr. 
Bumpstead will be killed!” It is true 
that when, a few minutes afterwards, 
that hero came up grinning and ex- 
pressed himself as gratified by the epi- 
thet, Bertha altered the punctuation of 
her sympathy, and declared that she 


. had said, “Oh, Selina dear! Mr. Bump- 


stead will be killed!” But that good 
young man had heard the original ver- 
sion, and governed himself accordingly. 
On emerging from the Club at the con- 
clusion of the entertainment, we found 
Stuccovia wrapped in a thick blanket 
of yellow fog. Selina hung on to me 
like grim death, and Bumpstead and 
Bertha disappeared together into the 
surrounding gloom. They emerged 
from it engaged. Our labors for our 
sister have not been in vain. Stuccovia 
has been fruitful while Loamshire was 
barren. Dear old Mrs, Topham-Saw- 
yer will go down to her grave happy in 
the knowledge that her youngest 
daughter will some day reign at The 
Foxholes. Though Bertha is not mar- 
rying into the County, at least she is 
marrying into @ County. Selina is un- 
expectedly enthusiastic, and Bumpstead 
keeps on murmuring, in a kind of rap- 
turous chuckle, “Good Old Fog.” 





THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE WRONG PRINCE. 
Whether Viola Crosby was in love 
with Mr. Winterton was a psychologi- 
cal question of some difficulty. ‘No 


doubt she greatly liked having him for 
a lover, and as she was entirely free 
from any sentiment for any one élse, 


his prospects for happiness with her 
were so far not amiss. She had never 
known any young man of her own class 
except the three whom she honestly 
grouped together as her brothers, and 
there was much in her nature that re- 
sponded to flattery and finery, and the 
color and the warmth of life. 

And here, at Beachcombe, she could 
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forget the past. Like Caradoc, she 
feared the power of the old home upon 
her; she was selfish, and she did not 
want to cry and grieve at parting with 
Biddums, uncle Quince, the dogs, the 
place, the children. All these made 
up her home. “Mother” was not very 


interesting to her, and of her father’ 


she was afraid, so that parting from 
them did not distress her much. 

She made no difficulty about the 
speedy marriage with no home good- 
bys. What would be the use of them? 
She could go to Marsdale when she 
eame back from New York, which 
would be much pleasanter. She did 
not want to remember all the home 
troubles, which had made her girlhood 
grave. Quentin would like her to be 
married—so she supposed would Ned 
and Crad. Perhaps she might be kind 
to Crad by-and-by, and make her house 
a happy home for him. She would 
have a Marsdale puppy, and _ uncle 
Quince should come and stay with her 
in London, and buy queer books. 

George Winterton was also in a joy- 
ous and youthful humor, promising 
with all his heart to give her every sort 
of glorious and gratifying pleasure, 
jewels, fine clothes—the most perfect 
horses and superlative carriages—rid- 
ing, yachting, balls and theatres, every- 
thing that she had never had, and had 
never hoped to have, and in the mean- 
time there was his devotion and his 
admiration, wonderful than 
all. 

The aunts were very happy. The 
time was short, and no doubt there 
would be ample means afterwards. But 
their niece, the English girl of family, 
should not appear in New York with- 
out a suitable outfit. Miss Tremad- 
dock and Miss Laura put aside domes- 
tic cares and good works, and on the 
very day that Mr. Winterton went to 
Marsdale they flew up to London with 
Viola to make preliminary inquiries 
about her trousseau. Beachcombe was 


more 
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not too far from London for a day’s 
shopping. 

But the person to whom the engage- 
ment was the most delightful, and who 
had, perhaps, done the most to bring it 
about was Alethea Tremaddock. She 
was the third of the sisters, Lady Cros- 
by ,had been the second, and she had 
a nature less easily satisfied than the 


_ remaining two. She had been a pretty 


girl—full of sentiment and fancy, and 
the handsome romantic baronet who 
had won her sister’s heart had touched 
hers. There had been a “disappoint- 
ment” and a great deal of tender regret 
and of dull vacancy in life, poorly filled 
up by little intellectual interests and 
the ordinary routine of prosperous spin- 
sterhood. Viola Crosby was much 
more to her than merely her niece in 
whose affairs she took an interest. She 
was the daughter of the man whom 
Alethea had loved, and of the sister 
whom she had not hated for having 
won him over her head, but had rather 
idealized with a passionate and painful 
affection. 

Viola’s love affairs, Viola’s marriage, 
were like a renewal of her own youth, 
and all the emotions, all the agitations 
which the girl did not feel were felt for 
her by her aunt. Alethea admired and 
idealized her niece’s lover as much as 
if he had been her own. She encour- 
aged him, she put feelings into Viola’s 


heart and words into her lips. She al- 
most played the girl’s part for 
her and carried her on in _ spite 
of herself. 


Viola did not stop to think in these 
days. When George Winterton came 
back straight from Cathrigg Hall, to 
tell her how well her father had re- 
ceived him, she did not want to talk 
about Marsdale nor to hear of the in- 
habitants. She did not express any 
particular desire of seeing her father 
and Lady Crosby at the wedding. 

“So thoroughly in love!” Aunt Ale- 
thea said, “just as she should be.” And 
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the other aunts were full of the wed- 
ding-clothes. 

Mr. Winterton went to London about 
his various arrangements, and Viola was 
to be taken there again to see dressmak- 
ers and milliners for further fittings 
on. 

They were to meet Mr. Winterton and 
to be taken by him to lunch at the 
Hotel Métropole, a little plan which the 
country ladies secretly looked forward 
to with much enjoyment. Miss Laura 
was engaged to speak at a meeting of 
one of the many societies to which she 
belonged, and had left home for two 
nights, so Miss Tremaddock and Ale- 
thea escorted their niece. 

But on the very morning of the day 
appointed, when they came down to 
their early breakfast, a letter with a 
black edge lay on Miss Tremaddock’s 
plate. It was from Lady Crosby, beg- 
ging her to break the news of Quen- 
tin’s death to Viola, and repeating the 
telegram which was all they knew of 
his fate. 

“Of course,” the letter went on to 
say, “after this heavy blow, Sir Caradoc 
cannot possibly come to the wedding, 
and even if my presence there was 
suitable I could not leave him. But 
he and I are both most earnestly de- 
sirous that no change shall be made in 
Vi’s plans. Here is a note for her. 
The wedding must of course be very 
quiet, but we do not wish it to be put 
off for a day. Nor would anything be 
gained by her coming home. The 
shortness of the time must be my ex- 
cuse for so quick a decision.” 

There was a great shock and some 
grief in Miss Tremaddock’s mind. She 
had not known Quentin well, but he 
was her eldest nephew, and the blow 
was sudden. There was, too, all the 
natural disappointment at the blurring 
and saddening of what had seemed so 
joyous. 

Viola came in before she and her sis- 
ter had exchanged many sentences, and, 
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with tears and kisses and all possible 
kindness, the sad news was told. 

Viola did not cry or speak except to 
say Yes and No. She read her own 
note. She made no protest against her 
speedy wedding. But she said, sud- 
denly, 

“I won’t go to London to-day.” 

“No,” said Miss Tremaddock, ‘poor 
child, you hardly could. But there will 
be alterations and arrangements. I 
must telegraph to George—” 

“You and Aunt Allie go,” said Viola. 
“Why not? I had much rather.” 

Well, there wes a good deal to do 
and to consult about, and not much 
time for the train, so, with a scribbled 
note to the “other aunts” to look after 
the poor child, and promising to return 
as soon as possible, the Miss Tremad- 
docks started, mingling their regrets, 
their wonderings about Caradoc, now, 
with necessary discussion of the alter- 
ations to be made in Viola’s trousseau, 
white, of course, for the wedding, gray 
for going away; mourning must be 
modified for a girl-bride, in America 
too. 

“George probably will come back 
with us,” they said. 

Viola, left alone, crushed up the note 
for Miss Treleven in her hand. She 
did not want the other aunts yet. She 
was already dressed in her hat and 
‘jacket, ready for setting off, and she 
hurried out through the garden into a 
little copse which overlooked the bay. 

Viola could never think indoors. It 
was her habit and her instinct to rush 
out into the open air and feel the 
breath of the wind about her. At home 
she had certain out-of-door places, to 
which she fled in hours of grief and of 
ill-humor, little corners by wall and 
stile that she had made her own. Al- 


ready she knew and in that way sought 
out the little bench above the sea at 
Beachcombe. 

She was alone out of doors for the 
first time since her few-days-old en- 
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gagement, and she drew long breaths 
of unconscious freedom as she thought 
not only of the dead but of the lost 
brother, and her grief for Quentin took 
the shape of yearning for Caradoc. 

“Crad must be found, he must come 
home now.” And suddenly home, so to 
speak, rushed upon her. All the 
thoughts and feelings of the last few 
weeks shrivelled up and fell away, and 
her soul started up in answer to the 
old calls as if the new ones did not 
exist. 

“I must go home and make them find 
Crad,” she thought. 

She seemed to wake up from a dream. 
What had she been doing? Go away 
and never see Marsdale again? Had 
she been herself at all of late! Had 
her aunts made her forget her own peo- 
ple? What? Go and be married and 
leave nobody at Cathrigg? 

“Tl go home this minute,” she 
thought, “and then they can’t stop me. 
I think I’ve been ‘overlooked’ as Bid- 
dums says.” 

She started up, felt in her pocket for 
the purse which the kind aunts had 
filled well for the London trip. There 
were many trains for town in the 
morning. She would have to cross Lon- 
don and go on from King’s Cross Sta- 
tion to the north. There was no use in 
leaving a note; her aunts would not 
miss her all day; when she got to 
Northborough she could send a tele- 
gram. 

She would not even go back to the 
house. Pearson, the confidential maid, 
might try to stop her. 

She had really been sitting for some 
time on the bench, and when she hur- 
ried down to the station she found that 
another of the many morning trains 

yas just starting for London. She took 
her ticket, got into an empty carriage, 
and in five minutes the train started 
and the deed was done. 

It was well for Viola that this sudden 
and violent reaction had not waited to 
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seize upon her when she was far away 
upon the broad Atlantic, George Win- 
terton’s wife, and with no right to call 
Cathrigg her home. 

She did not repudiate or wish to 
break her engagement—no doubt she 
could marry George Winterton by-and- 
by—but it seemed to her a thing indif- 
ferent, a trifle which more serious af- 
fairs blotted out. 

But, impulsive and inconsiderate as 
her action had been, many thoughts not 
at all foolish passed through her mind 
in her rapid journey. Grief had hardly 
come, She compared Quentin with 
Caradoc, and quite realized what a dif- 
ferent “eldest” the latter would make. 

“But if he knew he was the eldest, it 
would make a great difference to him,” 
she thought. 

When she reached London, she con- 
cealed herself in a four wheeler, for 
fear Ned should chance to see her and 
stop her. She knew that her aunts 
would be safe in the West-end shops. 
At King’s Cross she had some time to 
wait, and she got herself some lunch- 
eon, and then sat in a corner of the 
waiting-room, outwardly quite placid 
and calm. Indeed, she had no alarms 
about her independent journey. 

She got into the through carriage for 
Northborough, and when she round her- 
self there, standing on the platform 
and waiting for the Ashby train, heard 


her own northern tongue around 
her, and felt the familiar keen- 
ness of her own _ northern air, 
the four months of her absence 


seemed like a dream. Now, as again 
they started, the country was her own; 
she looked out for each hill-top, for 
each little way-side station. She had 
sent her telegram from Northborough 
back to Beachcombe—a very character- 
istic one: 

“T thought I must go home, so I went. 
I am all right.” 

But what should she do when she 
got to Ashby? 
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Probably there would be no convey- 
ance at the station; but every one 
would know her there, and the little 
inn—The Nag’s Head—would find a 
way of sending her over. Still it was 
getting late, and it struck Viola that it 
would be as well not to make her sud- 
den return too obvious to her neighbors. 
It was only five miles or so across the 
fields to Greenhead Howe. She would 
go there first, partly because it was 
four miles nearer, but chiefly because 
Biddums at any rate would be glad to 
see her—and she quailed a little at fac- 
ing ‘‘mother,” and still more her father. 

So, in a cold and noisy March wind, 
she set her face homewards. Spring 
was all behindhand here, the primroses 
were scarcely peeping. But there was 
all the noise of new life in the air, roots 
coming and starlings calling through 
the fading light. Viola went on and 
on; her strong young limbs were rapid 
as a boy’s. Ah, that was the voice of 
the river, her own Kettle singing in her 
ears. She was down the steep bank 
and over the plank bridge where the 
water foamed white, in the twilight be- 
neath her, up on the other side by a 
shorter, rougher path than any one but 
the natives knew, across the flat mead- 
ows—at the foot of Greenhead Howe— 
right up the fell-side with steady feet 
and long strong breath. Surely that 
was Oscar’s bark, and there was a 
chorus of Marsdales. Viola ran on; in 
five minutes she would be at home. 

* + * * * * = 

Meantime the ill-used aunts went up 
to London with their cheerful spirits 
much subdued. They exchanged their 
views as to the necessary changes in 
Viola’s wedding-garments which her 
mourning must make—and then Miss 
Tremaddock said: 

“I think we have not taken enough 
responsibility upon us about our sis- 
ter’s children. Of course they have 


been taken out of our hands, and Sir 
Caradoc is not a pleasant person to 
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deal with. But they must Share by- 
and-by what we have to leave with our 
brother Charlie’s little New Zealanders, 
and I think we have a right to urge 
that steps should be taken to find this 
unhappy Caradoc. His position is very 
different now.” 

“I cannot but think Sir Caradoc 
might have been different if Lucy had 
lived,” said Alethea. 

“Oh, he was always an impossible 
kind of man. Don’t you remember 
about that wealthy friend of his, Mr. 
Morgan, who used to come with him 
when he was courting Lucy? I used 
to think he liked her too. I believe he 
quite quarrelled with Sir Caradoc, 
though he was godfather to one of the 
children and a very old friend.” 

Alethea said nothing. She remem- 
bered all about it too well. 

George Winterton met them at the 
appointed time and place—of course 
much disappointed at Viola’s non-ap- 
pearance. However, he was much too 
well-bred and too reasonable to com- 
plain of the inevitable. He was kind 
and civil to the two aunts, and took 
eare of their comfort, and discussed 
with them what should now be done. 

His family, he said, as well as him- 
self, would agree that the wedding 
should be celebrated in the quietest 
manner. He agreed most heartily that 
under the circumstances there was no 
reason for putting it off. 

I must, for business reasons, go to 
New York at that date,” he said, “and 
it would be difficult, very difficult for 
me to come back for Viola before six 
months were over. I hope she will let 
me comfort her.” 

“T am sure she will,” said Miss Tre- 
maddock. “She made no difficulties.” 

It was agreed that George Winterton 
should run down on the next day to 
see Viola, and he parted from her aunts 
and went back to his club to write as- 
surances of love and comfort to his 
betrothrd anf a very proper letter of 
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condolence to Sir Caradoc Crosby. He, 
too, thought that when he became a 
member of the family he should strong- 
ly urge more being done for the dis- 
covery of the lost Caradoc. 

When the two aunts came home tired 
and depressed, though full of George’s 
praises, they found their sister Laura 
had just come home with Viola’s tele- 
gram in her hand. 

The girl had never been missed. The 
servants thought that she had after all 
gone with their aunts. The Miss Trel- 
evens, believing the whole party to be 
in London, had never been near the 
house. 

Their dismay may be imagined. It 
was too late for the post, too late for a 
telegram to be delivered at Cathrigg 
that night. Viola was safe, but how 
bafiling, how perplexing her action was! 

“Surely, surely,” said Alethea, “she 
will have wired to George also.” 

“If not,” said Laura, “I don’t believe 
the marriage will come off after all.” 


CHAPTER NII. 


HALF GROWN AS YET. 


Quince Crosby sat by his study fire 
with a heavy heart. It was all very 
well to say to himself that nothing so 
good for the family had happened for 
many a year as young Quentin’s honor- 
able death. The boy who would have 
carried the name straight and safe was 
gone, and if Caradoc was traced and 
returned to them, who knew what sort 
of a damaged article he might prove 
to be? And if he never was found, or 
if his father cut him off from such poor 
and troubled property as he had to 
leave, and made little Giles his heir, 
then another Crosby would be a miser- 
able failure—and there was the title, in- 
alienable, and burdensome when not a 
penny went with it. “If little Vi had 
been a boy,” he thought, “she might 
have fought it out somehow.” But Vi 


would soon be married and away, would 
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get clear and have no further lot in 
Marsdale. Well! Nothing would make 
much difference to Mr. Quince. He 
had his shelter, the bit of a farm was 
his own, his books and his dogs, and 
he would go on, he supposed, getting 
older, walking less far, braving rough 
weather less, climbing hills more slow- 
ly, getting more touches of rheumatism, 
and being the stiffer for them every 
year, till it came to sitting by the fire, 
and playing with the old dogs, and 
reading the old books. But old Bid- 
dums was a good twenty years older 
than himself. That was the worst part 
of the story! How would he and the 
dogs get on without Biddums? 

What was Oscar barking at, setting 
off all the terriers in chorus? Inside and 
outside at once. Why, Oscar’s bark 
Was one that meant welcome! Who 
was it? Quince hurried out and threw 
back the vuter door of the house, let- 
ting all the inside dogs out with a 
rush. A voice mingled with Oscar’s 
joyous greetings, a little figure came 
into the stream of light from the open 
door, and stopped in front of him. 

“Uncle Quince, I’ve come home. Oh, 
Biddums, Biddums, Biddums!” and 
Viola rushed past him into Biddums’s 
arms. 

“Bless the king!’ exclaimed Biddums, 
“why, my deary love—’tain’t Miss Vi 
for sure? Wherever have ’ee been? 
Well, I never!” 

“Uncle Quince,” said Vi, grasping the 
fronts of his coat as she stood up in 
front of him, and speaking with an ef- 
fort, “I had to come home when [I 
heard about Quentin. Because—where’s 
Crad? And I couldn’t go and get mar- 
ried and think of no one belonging here, 
I couldn’t—I couldn’t! So I came 
here—” 

“By yourself, Viola. Do the aunts 
know?” 

“T didn’t ask them, but I wired from 
Northborough. They know now.” 

“Good heavens, Viola! What an ex- 
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traordinary thing to do! Running off 
without notice!” cried Quince, with 
masculine horror at her proceedings. 

“I don’t care!” said Viola. “I don’t 
care if you do scold me. I’m at home 
—at home, at home! I’ve found my 
Jemmy! Was he glad I’d come?” 

She seized the rough terrier in her 
arms and hugged and kissed him, while 
Biddums interposed, “Come now, Miss 
Vi, you come along of me, and let me 
hear all about it. Where’s your boxes 
to? Did ’e leave ’em at Ashby? 

“I left them at Beachcombe. I haven't 
a rag,” said Viola. 

She followed the old woman into the 
kitchen and flung herself into the big 
chair, tossing off her hat, and unbutton- 
ing her coat, while Biddums made her 
a cup of tea and fussed round her, 
bringing a little table with cake and 
bread-and-butter—but even she could 
not resist one question: 

“And your young gentleman, Miss Vi, 
where’s he to, then?” 

“Oh, he’s in London. He doesn’t 
know anything about it. Oh dear, I’m 
so happy! How nice it smells, peat and 
tobacco smoke! I love them— But 
poor Quentin—and Crad—” 

And Viola began to sob, as the strain 
of her effort relaxed. 

“There—there now—drink a cup of 
tea, and have a bit of bread-and-butter, 
and then you shall tell your uncle all 
about it while I get you a bed comfort- 
able and a bit of supper. You can’t go 
down to Cathrigg to-night, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

“No,” said Viola, “of course they 
don’t expect me there.” 

Viola drank the tea, which enabled 
her to pull herself together and go to 
make her story good to her uncle. 

Biddums bustled about, remarking 
that it was fortunate that she had a 
young person sleeping there tailoring 
and upholstering only last week, so that 
the bed was aired, and, calling in her 
underling, who had been feeding the 
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animals outside, went to make her 
preparations; while Viola went in to 
her uncle’s study, and briefly told him 
the history of her escape. 

“I felt that I must come home,” she 
said. 

“You might have told your aunts 
so.” 

“They would have stopped me, so it 
was better to come.” 

“And did you wire to Mr. Winterton 
and tell him what you were doing?” 

“No! I never thought of that!” 

She looked down at her hands and 
started. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“What's the matter?” 

“My ring! Oh dear! I took it off to 
wash my hands at Northborough, and 
I forgot all about it! Oh, that was 
stupid!” 

“Well, Vi,” said Mr. Quince, rather 
grimly, “I tell you fairly that if I was 
George Winterton I should be very 
angry with you for coming away like 
this.” ° 

“If I hadn’t come,” said Viola, “I 
should have wanted to jump into the 
Atlantic, to get back. I can be mar- 
ried by-and-by, but I had to come 
home.” 

“Well—well!” said Mr. Quince. “Get 
your supper and go to bed. To-morrow 
we'll see about it.” 

Viola went to bed in the fresh shabby 
room supplied with all the little com- 
forts that Biddums could collect. She 
wore an old night-dress that had been 
her own mother’s, fine and soft, and 
she threw the casement open to the 
strong familiar air, full of the noises of 
wind and water. 

Viola was filled with a rush of emo- 
tion, more than she had ever known. 
She wept over both her lost brothers. 
She felt how little she cared for fine 
clothes and importance—and for— Did 
she care for George Winterton? She hid 
her face on the pillow. At any rate, 
she was at home, and the home winds 
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soothed her, tired out as she was, to 
sleep. 

Mr. Quince, before she was up in the 
morning, despatched his farm boy 
with three carefully-worded _ tele- 


grams, one to the aunts, merely stating 
the fact of Viola’s arrival, one to the 
station-master at Northborough to in- 
quire for the lost ring, and the third 
to George Winterton in London, saying 
that “Miss Crosby had come home on 
hearing the news of her brother's 
death.” 

Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
sighed heavily. 

“Eh, Biddums?” he said, “she ought 
to be packed off again. Can’t let the 
marriage fall through.” 

Before Biddums could answer, Viola 
appeared, fresh and upright as ever, 
but very grave. Her uncle saw at once 
that she was altered and developed. 
Her dress was different, her beauty 
much increased. The country girl had 
gained a touch of the great lady. 

“I suppose,” said* Quince, “that I 
must let them know at once at the 
Hall that you are here.” 

“T shall go and tell them myself di- 
rectly after breakfast,” said Viola in 
her old impassive manner. 

“You know, Vi,” said her uncle, as 
he put fried eggs upon her plate, “that 
you have done a very wrong thing, very 
rude to your aunts and very improper. 
Young ladies don’t run about the coun- 
try without leave.” 

“T ran home,” said Viola. 
wouldn’t have understood.” 

“And, as I said last night, I shouldn’t 
like it if I were George Winterton. 
When people are engaged they should 
consult each other. Viola turned red. 

“T’ve only been engaged a few days,” 
she said. “I never thought about his 
minding. I can be married to him by- 
and-by. That new puppy’s a good one.” 

She finished her breakfast, with a de- 
termined avoidance of discussion, and 
then Quince said, 


“My aunts 
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“I suppose I must take you home 
now. Or shall I go and tell them you 
are here.” 

“No, thank you,” said Viola. “I'll go 
myself, now, and I’d rather go by my- 
self. You can come over later.” When 
she came down again, having put on 
her hat, her uncle had no more morali- 
ties to pump up for her benefit. He 
put his hand on her’ shoulder and 
looked at her with changed eyes. 

“Vi,” he said, “don’t marry any one 
you don’t love. That won’t do.” 

Viola returned his look, with an odd, 
straight stare for a moment; but she 
said nothing, and ran down the hill. 

As she hurried along the familiar 
path, self-knowledge came and looked 
her in the face in the strange and sud- 
den way in which, after long uncon- 
scious growth, it sometimes shows it- 
self. 

It would be hardly too much to say 
that when she had run into Biddums’s 


arms the night before she was 
a child, but that when she walked 
up the rough earriage drive to 


her father’s house she was a woman. 

She met the telegraph messenger 
from Ashby at the gate, and knew that 
her appearance had been prepared for. 

Indeed, the children rushed out to 
meet her, screaming “Vi! Vi!” the dogs 
mingled with them, nearly knocking 
her down, and at the door stood Lady 
Crosby with the aunts’ telegram in her 
hand. 

“Oh, Viola!” she exclaimed, “what 
have you done? what have you done?” 

“I had to come, mother,” said Viola. 

“But oh, my dear, I know, poor Quen- 
tin, and I know you grieve, but your 
aunts, your engagement?” 

Viola shook herself free of dogs and 
children, and, following her mother 
into the morning room, shut the door. 

“Mother,” she said, “I had to do it. 
It had nothing to do with my engage- 
ment. I didn’t mean to break it off at 
all.” 
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But what will 
And where have 


“T should hope not! 
Mr. Winterton think. 
you been?” 

Viola proceeded to relate the course 
of events in a bald and dry fashion, 
after which Lady Crosby exclaimed. 

“Your father?” 

“I suppose he will be very angry,” 
said Viola. 

“Angry! Oh, my dear, if you knew 
how heart-broken he is! And your mar- 
riage was the one good thing. You 
know when he is miserable he is angry. 
And he is altered.” 

“Well, I'd better go and tell him and 
get it over,” said Viola. 


“No—no,” said Lady Crosby, with 
real kindness, “let me prepare him, 
stay here.” 


She went away and Viola spent a 
black five minutes. Fear of her father 
was ingrained in her heart; in her mem- 
ory were words, looks, and even actions 
that justified her dread. She remem- 
bered that last scene with Caradoc. 
And when there was a loud shout of 
“Viola, come here!” her knees shook 
under her, though she went into the 
library with a steady face. 

Yes, her father was altered. He had 
always been a fierce, appalling person 
like an old barbarian chief; but now, 
with the tragic emotions of the loss of 
both his sons, with the surprise and 
anger at Viola’s conduct—he was ter- 
rible to look at—“He looked,” Viola 
once whispered afterwards, “like a 
ruined lion!” 

He looked at her under his hand with 
his savage blue eyes. 

“Viola, you'll go back at once and 
keep your engagement, and be married 
as your aunts desire. I'll not have you 
stay here a day. You've acted like a 
fool.” 

“I couldn’t help coming, papa. I can 
be married by-and-by. I didn’t mean 
to break off my engagement.” 

“Break off your engagement—I should 
think not!’ roared her father. “Let’s 
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have no nonsense, my lass. It isn’t 
every man who would want a girl with- 
out a penny, with a family over head 
and ears in debt, and scandals too— 
scandals—that men don’t want to take 
on their shoulders. You'll marry him 
and be thankful. And at once, while 
he will.” 

Viola remained standing on the other 
side of the table from her father, and 
when he paused she spoke. 

“Then if it costs him all that I don’t 
think I love him well enough—not well 
enough to make it fair.” 

“What’s that you say—confound 
you!” cried her father. 

“I didn’t know. I didn’t understand,” 
said Viola. “I’ve found out somehow, 
now, to-day. I don’t love him well 
enough to be married to him. I should 
wake up and feel as I did yesterday 
some day afterwards. And what would 
happen then? The aunts wanted it so 
much, they never made me _ under- 
stand!” 

Sir Caradoc burst out with such a 
roar of indignation at her girl’s folly 
that Viola fled. She had said her say 
and it frightened herself, for she had 
not had the least intention of saying it. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the fire of crossing and confusing tele- 
grams of the next twenty-four hours. 
One came from Edward in answer to 
his mother’s, emphatically declining to 
interfere. The aunts would come, 
would fetch Viola back, would do any- 
thing. All, even loving old Biddums, 
agreed that she had spoken from a girl- 
ish scruple which would disappear on 
her wedding-day. 

“She will throw away her happiness 
for nerves and excitement,” said Lady 
Crosby. 

“No, I shan’t,” said Viola. 
excited now.” 

And down through the night, from 
London, came George Winterton him- 
self, hurt, eager and determined. The 
ring, be it observed, had arrived in 


“I’m not 
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a registered letter a few minutes be- 
fore. 

They shut him into the morning-room 
with her, and he, her handsome lover, 
of whom she had been so proud, tried 
to take her in his arms, and called her 
his poor little darling, who had been 
frightened and distressed. He would 
set it all right—no one should scold 
her— 

“You've got to let me speak,” said Vi, 
desperately. 

“Yes, darling, yes—tell me, what does 
it all mean? I know about your poor 
brether—” 

“It’s not my brothers, it’s myself. 
Somehow, I can’t understand how, I 
liked the idea of marrying you, but I 
don’t care enough. If I did—don’t 
you see?—I shouldn’t have run away 
without telling you. It came over me. 
And it might again. I’ve read in nov- 
els of people waking up after their wed- 
ding-day. I’ve woke up first. I can’t 
go away with you. I don’t love you as 
much as I love—here—and them.” 

“Is there any one else you love bet- 
ter?” said Winterton sharply. 
“Any one else to marry? 

how could there be?” 

“Then, my beautiful darling, I'll just 
take the love you’ve got in your dear 
little heart to give me. It will grow, 
no fear, once I have you to myself.” 

“I don’t think it would,” said Viola. 

“Do you know that you are treating 
me very ill?” 

“Yes—but wouldn’t it be worse if I 
married you because you are rich, and 
we are so poor? Or because I was 
afraid of my father? And perhaps I 
might like some one better afterwards. 
They say people do.” 

George Winterton was very angry. 
He had not quite a big enough nature 
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to be sure that she was sincere. His 
pride was hurt, and he saw, too, in 
naked clearness, the motives of her 
relations. He made a mistake. 

“Look here,” he said, “has that fel- 
low Mason been saying anything to 
you?” 

“Ned? No! I haven’t seen him.” 

But his look, his tone gave the sug- 
gestion of all others he would have 
been wise to avoid. Viola turned hot 
with anger. 

“You don’t understand me at all,” 
she said, “and I won’t marry you. I 
don’t care what they do!” 

Winterton, who was certainly an in- 
jured person, took up an injured tone. 

Certainly, he did not wish to force 
himself on any lady. Miss Crosby had 
made her wishes plain; he had made a 
mistake. 

He repeated this to Lady Crosby, 
who bore the brunt of the interview. 

“She has had no time to understand 
her feelings,” said Lady Crosby, “but 
since she is so perverse and foolish—of 
course at present she must return the 
ring—”’ 

“Miss Crosby does not wear my 
ring,” said Winterton, glancing at Vio- 
la’s poor little fingers, which were 
twisting her handkerchief into a ball. 

“Oh, but that was not on purpose,” 
said Viola. “Indeed, I only forgot it. 
I left it behind. It’s been found. It’s 
in my pocket,” drawing it out. 

“You only forgot it,” said Winterton, 
with bitterness. “Well, that’s enough.” 

Something was said of his return 
from America—there were regrets, po- 
liteness, and then away he went in the 
conveyance which had brought him, 
while the poor culprit, disgraced, miser- 
able and free, was left behind him. 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be continued.) 











Dogs I have Known and Loved. 
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DOGS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 


I may indeed appear to be going be- 
yond the mark in including under this 
category a dog of whom I have a very 
imperfect recollection. Yet I have 
little doubt in my own mind that I 
did love Crib, arguing from the fact 
that my own child, reputed to take 
after her father in many useless ways, 
did most undoubtedly in her infancy 
prefer Master Tartar to parent, nurse, 
uncle, aunt, or grandmother, or, in 
short, to any biped. In later child- 
hood Crib was nothing more than a 
recollection to myself, to others a hero 
of romance or giant of the past, to 
whose standard of excellence—fight- 
ing excellence!—no dog in rapidly de- 
generating days was able to attain. 

“Dug!” I used to hear our old gar- 
dener say. “And ye calls that thing 
a dug, do ye? Well, and it ain’t for 
me to say as it ain’t what some folk 
mote call a dug, but, Lor’ bless your 
heart, he ain’t agoing to be not a patch 
upon what old Crib were. Why, I 
seen him fairly eat up the butcher’s 
brindle, as were half as big again, in 
no time; and he’d have eat the butcher 
too, if he had had a mind that way.” 

One notable tradition in regard to 
Crib was, that he was of so indepen- 
dent a spirit as never to regard the 
person who paid tax for him in the 
light cf a master, but rather to asso- 
ciate with him on terms of perfect 
equality, coming and going when he 
would and where he would, and recog- 
nizing neither right of ownership nor 
authority. He did not, in the first 
instance, belong to our household at 
all, but wore a collar engraved with 
the name of a clergyman who resided 
some few miles off. But, for reasons 
best known to himself, he elected to 
attach himself to us, and to accom- 
pany either my father or myself, 


then a baby in arms, on our daily out- 
ings. 

“You had better keep the dog,” said 
the legal owner one fine day to my 
father, and the present was accepted. 
Thereupon Crib at once asserted his 
independence by professing a violent 
attachment to his old home, and declin- 
ing to have anything more to do with 
us. Under the circumstances he was, 
so to speak, refunded, and promptly 
showed his dislike to the process by 
returning to his old love. Finally he 
became a joint-property dog, without, 
however, essaying the difficult feat of 
attempting to serve two masters. For 
—so at least his admirers avowed— 
nor dog nor man ever got the mastery 
over old Crib. 

Who immediately succeeded Crib I 
have no recollection; but, as we gen- 
erally did keep a dog of a sort, there 
was probably an animal with four legs 
and a tail somewhere about the place. 
Not, however, until the arrival of 
Fury, a _ black-and-tan terrier, was 
there any one worth talking about. 
Fury may be briefly described as bene 
natus, bene educatus, and on all points 
a duly qualified candidate for an All 
Souls’ Fellowship. Seeing that I had 
a very limited choice of human play- 
fellows of my own age, it is not won- 
derful that Fury was for some years 
my greatest friend, though I felt all 
along that he stood a good deal higher 
in my estimation than 1 did in 
his. By comparison he was of course 
by far the older of us twain, being 
middle-aged when I was a barelegged 
birkie, and an elderly gentleman by 
the time that I first went to school. If, 
on the one hand, he was generally 
ready to go for a walk with me, he 
gave it to be clearly understood that 
he, not I, was the responsible party, 
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and never hesitated about inflicting a 
nip on my bare calf if I in any way 
annoyed him. For a dog of great 
force of character and unusual sagac- 
ity, he had a most. extraordinary 
habit, that of insisting upon carrying 
with him wherever he went an enor- 
mous stone. Whether he did this 
merely from that force of habit in 
virtue of which a man will often carry 
an empty pipe in his mouth, or by 
way of penance for his own sins or 
those of his ancestors, I have never 
been able to make up my mind. But 
in view of the fact that the stone se- 
lected for the day’s walk was always 
the biggest that he could lift, and the 
most generally uncomfortable-looking 
that he could find, the conveyance of 
it certainly looked like a penance, even 
if it was not so in reality. If in the 
course of a walk a rat-hole required 
investigation, or it was desirable to 
_ follow up the trail of a stray rabbit, 

the stone might be laid aside for a few 
minutes. But woe betide my legs if 
I ventured to touch the fetich! for ill- 
timed curiosity or impertinence in the 
matter of these stones gained for me 
some of the shrewdest nips that I ever 
received from him. 

If for five days in the week Fury 
was content to play the role of family 
dog, on the other two he was essen- 
tially Fury’s own dog. Saturday, I 
regret to state, was spent in what can 
only be called “rioting and drunken- 
ness” at the local market, in company 
with a red-nosed and highly disreput- 
able, though in the main good-natured, 
earrier. What was the original bond 
of union between the strangely as- 
sorted couple must ever remain a mys- 
tery; but certain it is that Fury, on six 
days of the week an aristocrat from 
the end of his nose to the tip of his 
tail, on the seventh not only lent his 
cumpany right willingly to his sans- 
culotte acquaintance, but, casting gen- 
tility to the four winds, lived in all 
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points down to the occasion, thieving 
and fighting among the booths like a 
thorough-paced market cur, and cut- 
ting dead any member of our house- 
hold whom he might happen to 
encounter in the streets. Man and 
dog, an interesting pair, might be seen 
returning home in the carrier’s cart 
late in the evening, the carrier glori- 
ously drunk, and Fury, not to be be- 
hindhand in iniquity, having palpably 
overeaten himself. 

Our cook, who held Fury in high es- 
teem, once remonstrated with the car- 
rier’s wife on the subject. 

“Well, but you sees, mum,” an- 
swered the lady, “if it wasn’t as I 
could trust old Foory to go to market 
along wi’ he, I’d have to go myself.” 

Sunday, again, was an off-day for 
Fury, though no one exactly seemed 
to know where and how he spent it. 
It was a sort of tradition in the house- 
hold that the family dog’s proper place 
on the day of rest was his own bas- 
ket, where he was by way of acting 
as guardian of the peace during 
church hours. But Fury entirely de- 
clined to accept this reading of the 
Act, and having once found himself 
caught and put in durance vile, for the 
future emulated Maggie Tulliver’s ex- 
ample and “ran away” for the day ata 
comparatively early hour of the morn- 
ing, not reappearing until the end of 
the afternoon service. There was strong 
evidence to show that the dog’s intel- 
ligence connected our attendance at 
church with his own proposed incar- 
ceration; for apart from the fact that 
he was generally to be found about 
the place after four o’clock in the 
afternoon, my father, when preaching, 
on more than one occasion saw him 
walk up the churchyard after the ser- 
mon had begun, and after listening 
outside the door for a minute or so, 
trot quietly homewards. 

A tragic tale is connected with the 
dear old fellow’s later days. Having 
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from puppyhood shown that marked 
dislike for cats of all sorts and sizes 
which characterizes a healthy-minded 
and self-respecting dog, he had in his 
old age so far outlived his prejudices 
as to take under his protection a tiny 
black kitten which had found its way 
into the house, even condescending 
occasionally to play with it in a sort 
of grandfatherly way. It so chanced 
that the pair were lying fast asleep 
by the fireside one evening, when the 
kitten, suddenly awaking, was prompt- 
ed by her evil genius to tweak the 
old dog’s tail. 

Alas, poor kitty! Roused from pro- 
found slumber by the unprovoked as- 
sault, Fury awoke with a start, a 
growl, a snap. 


How now? A rat? Dead for a ducat, 


dead. 


Not rat, not Polonius, more speedily 
and surely dead than that black kitten. 
Alas, too, poor Fury! For the re- 
mainder of his life, I am sure, the 
Erinnyes of his murdered playmate 
haunted him, and he died a broken- 
hearted and deeply remorseful dog. 
So much of my heart had gone out 
to Fury, even though he was not al- 
ways very kind to me, that for many 
years after his death no other dog 
appealed to me. At last, however, the 
blank was filled by the advent of Mis- 
tress Lucy, primed to the very brim 
of her dear old beart with good inten- 
tion, loyal honesty and blundering af- 
fection. I shall ever believe that she 
possessed one little weakness—com- 
mon, I am told, to most of her sex— 
personal vanity, in virtue of which she 
imagined herself fair to see. In one 
sense, to be sure, there were more 


solid grounds for this most comforting 
form of self-consciousness than are 
always existent; for to the connoisseur 
in bull-terriers—of such a breed was 
she—Lucy represented something like 
perfection, a canine edition of the 
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Venus of Milo. But to the unitiated 
she was at all times hideous, as gro- 
tesquely hideous as “l’homme qui rit” 
when she attempted to look, as indeed 
she commonly felt, in charity with all 
men. 

Apart from this venial weakness, 
Lucy was destitute of vices; not even 
the charge of greediness, so common 
to mankind and the brute creation, 
could be laid at her door. Even the 
offence which led her original owner 
to part from her at a moment’s notice, 
und pack her off to me was an inevi- 
table result of a most untoward cir- 
cumstance. Up to an unlucky moment 
when, at the age of eleven months, 
Lucy found herself tied up in a strange 
stable while her master was paying a 
call, she had probably never had an 
enemy in her life, and did not know 
what it was to be angry. Unaccus- 
tomed to solitary confinement, and feel- 
ing cold and generally uncomfortable, 
she presently whined, and the sound 
of her complaint reached ears for 
which it was never intended. The big 
stable-cat, long the terror of the dogs 
in the district, had got a family in the 
loft, and the noise kept the babies 
awake. ° 

“A dog! Whining! In my stable!” 
exclaimed the cat; “I'll soon stop that 
nonsense!” And promising the kittens 
that she would be back in ten minutes, 
she advanced to the assault with light 
heart and easy confidence. 

Within the allotted ten minutes the 
kittens—for it is a. preternaturally 
wise kitten that knows its own father 
—were orphans, and Lucy’s soul was 
possessed with the idea that no other 
form of healthy exercise is quite so 
joyously exciting as a combat @ l’out- 
rance with an animal which can bite, 
scratch, spit and swear at one and the 
same moment. A few weeks later she 
went, an uninvited guest, to pay her 
initial visit at her owner’s paternal 
mansion. The master of the house 
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was a great Church dignitary, and on 
the day of his son’s arrival prepara- 
tions were going on for a clerical func- 
tion on a gigantic scale, involving a 
considerable display of glass and 
crockery. At three o’clock the son of 
the house was expected, an hour later 
the guests were to arrive, and Mrs. 
Church Dignitary was in a flutter of 
excitement. Punctually to a minute 
there was a sound of wheels, and the 
mother, followed by a huge Persian 
cat, flew to the front-door to welcome 
her son. The door was flung open, and 
then! 

Well, the cat went for the dog at 
once; but almost immediately discov- 
ering that she had caught a Tartar, 
initiated a sort of follow-my-leader go- 
as-you-please game over chairs and 
tables laden with breakable ware. 
Lucy, nothing loth, kept up a hot pur- 
suit, with the immaterial difference 
that she upset a good many more ar- 
ticles of furniture than she cleared. 
By the time that the cat, having 
played havoc in the hall, the butler’s 
pantry, and the kitchen, had found 
safety on the top of a high cupboard, 
things had come to a pretty pass. The 
lady of the house had fainted, most of 
the female domestics were indulging 
in hysterics, and the gray-headed but- 
ler—himself regarded in the district as 
a pillar of the Church—had recalled 


many long-forgotten expressions of 
feeling, and was swearing like a 
trooper. 


The long and short of the matter was 
that Lucy was banished on the spot, 
and having received a writ of divorce- 
ment @ mensa et thoro, passed into my 
possession, and became my most con- 
stant companion, true-hearted friend, 


and formidable ally. Notwithstanding 
the abnormally thick head with which 
nature had endowed her, Mistress Lucy 
displayed an amount of ingenuity noth- 
ing short of marvellous in ascertaining 
my whereabouts, and during the course 
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of a prolonged walking tour in Scot- 
land, invariably appeared with my hot 
water in the morning, no matter to 
what part of a strange hotel’s environ- 
ments she had been consigned over- 
night. As a walking companion she 
was at all times and in all places per- 
fect, often amusing, always cheery, 
and never obtrusive. But I had occa- 
sion to notice that her protective in- 
stincts were especially strongly de- 
veloped; for whereas in the daylight 
she commonly followed at heel, and 
was ever hail-fellow-well-met with any 
man, woman, or child we encountered, 
after dark she invariably preceded me, 
and forewarned me of the approach 
of any stray foot-passenger by a deep 
and menacing growl. Fortunately in 
our many walks together we never 
met any but peaceable and law-abiding 
wayfarers; but I could readily believe 
that a professional highwayman who 
heard that ominous growl might have 
preferred to renounce all present idea 
of putting theory into practice, and to 
pass by on the other side. 

The solitary occasion whereon Mis- 
tress Lucy was provoked to battle, os- 
tensibly on my behalf, brought into 
strong relief the indomitable courage 
and tenacity of her breed. Her antag- 
onist was a large black-and-white ram, 
an animal from foreign parts, which 
had been imported by a neighboring 
farmer, a wealthy and eccentric old 
fellow, who farmed some _ thousand 
acres of his own land, and stocked the 
fields immediately adjoining his manor- 
house with strange creatures from all 
parts of the globe. The ram in ques- 
tion, an Afghan for choice, was the 
sole tenant of a small paddock into 
which I strolled one day, with Lucy at 
my heels, to have a look at him. Havy- 
ing satisfied my curiosity, I had turned 
to walk back to the gate, when he sud- 
denly lowered his head, and without 
rhyme or reason charged viciously at 
me, 
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On the instant Lucy sprang past me 
to meet him, and, receiving the full 
force of the charge, was knocked head 
over heels like a ninepin. The head- 
long method of assault employed by a 
ram having no terrors for an active 
man I was much more interested than 
alarmed.by the episode; and as the ram 
had now concentrated his attention on 
the dog rather than on myself, I was 
not without some curiosity as to the 
final result of the encounter. Still 
trusting to the frontal system of at- 
tack, Lucy, with every bristle up, made 
three more springs at her antagonist, 
on each occasion receiving a genuine 
knock-down blow, the last of so violent 
2 nature that it fairly knocked her out 
of time for quite half a minute. And 
it was then that the ram, whose defen- 
sive tactics had been admirable, fairly 
gave himself away. Heedless of the 
law of chivalry which forbids the 
trampling on a prostrate foe, he had 
advanced, I fancy, for that very pur- 
pose, when, lowering his head side- 
ways to prog the panting dog with the 
point of his crumpled horn, he found 
himself fairly pinned through the 
cheek, to which Lucy hung by her full 
weight. From that moment there 
was only one in it; for although there 
was no lack of gameness about the ram, 
he was absolutely powerless under that 
awful! grip. In less than a minute he 
was lying on his side wholly at the 
dog’s mercy, and he continued so to lie 
for some time after I had, with some 
difficulty, induced Lucy to loose her 
hold of him. Neither party appeared 
to be seriously the worse for the en- 
counter; but the ram tacitly acknowl- 
edged his defeat by always walking off 
majestically to the farther end of the 
paddock if he saw Mistress Lucy pass- 
ing by. 

Man, wrote the great philosopher, is 
by nature a social being; much more so, 
I venture to think, is dog. For to 


every rational human being—a good 
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many, of course, are irrational—there 
must come occasions when solitude is 
an absolute necessity, minutes and 
hours when the presence of even a dog 
in the room gets on to the nerves. A 
dog, on the other hand, is seldom com- 
pletely happy unless he is really filling, 
or thinks that he is filling, the réle of 
companion, Not the least, at any rate, 
among my Lucy’s many charms was 
her intense sociability, and that most 
gracious affability of manner which 
formed so striking a contrast to her— 
she is dead now, the dear old thing. so 
that I cannot wound her feelings—her 
extremely forbidding appearance. Now 
and again, in default of companion- 
ship, she would essay a solitary walk, 
but soon grew tired of her own society, 
and changed the proposed walk into a 
friendly call. The result was very 
nearly always the same, and so “Ex 
uno disce omnes.” 

To good old Lucy, then, mooning 
along the road on a summer evening 
with no definite purpose in her head, 
the sight of an open door and the sound 
of children’s voices and the clatter of 
the tea-things formed an irresistible 
attraction. 

“lll go in and pass the time of day 
to them,” she would say to herself; and 
with that, wagging her tail, and put- 
ting on that truly satanical expression 
which she fondly imagined to be a 
sweet smile, she would walk straight 
into the room, and there in the space of 
tive seconds find herself—alone; for, by 
window, door, stair-case—in short, by 
every possible or impossible loophole of 
escape—the family “abiit, excessit, 
evasit, erupit.” 

Albeit a little puzzled, and perhaps 
disappointed, at finding herself so com- 
pletely mistress of the situation, Lucy, 
after finishing up the tea, would lie 
down in front of the fire and wait pa- 
tiently for companionship. And mean- 
time frantic messages would be de- 
spatched to the parish clerk, the school- 
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master, the rector, and other people in 
authority, to intimate that a ferocious 
animal had taken possession of Mrs. 
Purton’s house, and that the family 
were in fear of their lives, The sim- 
plest solution of the difficulty was 
found when some cobbler, more alive 
to the ways of the world than his 
neighbors, looked in through the win- 
dow at the intruder. 

“Why, it ain’t nobbut parson’s lad’s 
Luce. You come along-o’-me, old gal.” 

And Lucy, quite as ready to take a 
stroll: with a cobbler as with a duke, 
would follow him to his den, and later 
on, when he got a thirst on him, to our 
house. In extreme cases our gardener 
might be sent for. 

It was sociability again, I fear, rather 
than devotion, which in my absence 
prompted a visit, one Sunday after- 
noon, to our parish church, where, after 
waddling up the aisle, to the delight of 
the school children and the great bodily 
terror of sundry nervous members of 
the congregation, Lucy took up her 
position in a vacant pew near the pul- 
pit, and standing up on the seat, with 
forepaws resting on the back of the 
next pew, regarded the preacher, ever 
prime favorite with the animals of the 
establishment, with eyes of languish- 
ing affection. 

Finally it was sociability, rather than 
reverence for great names, which led 
her to accompany our esteemed dioce- 
san, a temporary guest at the time, on 
an unofficial visit to the church on a 


week-day. 
“A most amiable, but most unecclesi- 
astical, companion of my walk,” he 


called her, and all the time my mind 
Was occupied by what was doubtless 
a most unecclesiastical thought. 

“For,” said I to myself, “my lord, my 
lord, you and Lucy, each in your own 
Way. are among the first in the land. 
It might tax the ingenuity of an Aris- 
totle to declare which is the most per- 
fect specimen of a class, yourself as a 
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bishop or Lucy as a bulldog. But it 
would take a greater than Aristotle to 
decide which—in the abstract—is the 
least ill-looking.” 

Yet “handsome is as handsome does,” 
and where impressions made on my 
mind by things fair to see have been 
ephemeral, the memory of Mistress 
Lucy’s ideal devotion and most pleas- 
ant companionship remain with me to 
this day. 

Another interregnum, and then came 
Bess, Betty or Elizabeth Dinders, not 
inaptly described by a Yorkshire dales- 
man as “t’ bonniest lile bitch in t’ coun- 
try;” so bonny, indeed, of mind and 
body, when in the heyday of her youth, 
that a friend of mine, holding out a fist- 
ful—no small fist either—of gold and 
silver, once said, “Look here, old chap! 
I’ll give you this and every penny in 
my pocket as well for her.” To de- 
scribe her properly would be to fill a 
book, so I will briefly say that her 
beauty of form was surpassed only by 
her beauty of character; that she was 
lovely and pleasant in her ways; in her 
dealings with myself, with her mis- 
tress, and with all mankind, nothing 
but adorable. 

Bess came into my possession at a 
year old, most perfectly trained for her 
proper avocation, and apparently most 
anxious to convert me into a sheep- 
farmer at my neighbors’ expense. She 
would have been a veritable godsend to 
Jacob, who might have retired on his 
savings at the end of the first year un- 
der her patronage. She continued her 
love for “shepherding” to the end of 
her life, and would “fetch” to me any 
mortal thing, bar a cat or donkey, that 
walked on two or four legs. I bet an 
old Yorkshire friend a shilling one day 
that she would “shepherd” him, having 
previously stipulated for only passive 
resistance. As he weighed seventeen 
stone, and was obstinate at that, Bess 
had all her work cut out; but the damp 
state of the ground favored her ma- 
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noeuvres, and at the end of five minutes 
he came in like a lamb, helpless with 
laughter, and paw-marked from neck 
to ankle, where she had either jumped 
on his back or stood up to push 
him. 

But her cleverest bit of “shepherd- 
ing” was done many years later on the 
water. Some wiseacre had assured 
me that a rather valuable Rouen drake, 
which, having probably done itself too 
well, was afflicted with something like 
rheumatic gout would be benefited by 
having a swim ona pond. I have never 
tried the cure for myself,and so can- 
not recommend it with any confidence 
to a suffering reader. But I thought 
that there would be no harm in making 
an experiment with the drake, and car- 
ried him off to the pond accordingly. A 
poor wretched cripple on land, he 
proved himself an excellent performer 
in the water, and enjoyed his new 
amusement so vastly that when the 
shades of night were falling he abso- 
lutely declined to come home. Now, 
my neighbors hereabout are very 
worthy folk in their way, but apparent- 
ly have traces of either Greek, Israel- 
itish, or Scottish Borderer blood in 
their veins. So strongly developed, at 
any rate, are the instincts of acquisi- 
tiveness and appropriation, that my 
drake, being of portentous size, and 
plump withal, if left at large that night, 
ran the risk of figuring as the piéce 
de résistance at a club feast. Coaxing 
and admonition having had no effect, 
I called in the services of Bess. : 

“Fetch him, old lady!” 

She grasped the situation in a mo- 
ment, sprang into the water, and 
working steadily and slowly, brought 
the refugee twice over not mere- 
ly to land, but literally to hand; 


and twice over the obstinate brute, bent 
on his own destruction, flapping his 
way back over her head, just as I 
stooped to pick him up, escaped to the 
far end of the pond. 


On the second 
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occasion Bess got out of the water, 
shook herself, and then sat down, look- 
ing at me in a way that clearly meant, 
“Now, I did my part all right—why 
couldn't you do yours?” 

“Go on, Bess, and fetch him!” 

“All right! But I’m not a_ collie 
any longer, I'm a retriever.” And in 
two minutes she brought him to me, 
carrying him by the neck without ruf- 
fling a single feather. 

This was by no means the first or the 
last of her retrieving performances; for 
she was the very best all-round dog 
with a gun that I ever saw, equally 
perfect of nose and of mouth, and as 
steady as old Time. How soft her 
mouth was may be gathered from an 
incident that occurred in one of what 
I can only call her periodical fits of 
naughtiness. Vices the dear old thing 
had not; but about once a year a spirit 
of innocent mischief took possession of 
her soul, and prompted her to visit my 
hen-houses and clear them of every 
single egg. As she buried them singly 
in the garden beds, her work must have 
been done at racing pace, the men’s 
breakfast time, nominally three-quar- 
ters of an hour, being always chosen 
for the performance, and I have known 
as many as thirty eggs buried in sepa- 
rate places during those forty-five min- 
utes. There came a day when, on my 
whistling for her, she appeared with 
something in her mouth. 

“Drop it, Bess!” I said sharply, and 
on the gravel walk she dropped an egg, 
which cracked slightly in falling. Pick- 
ing it up, I saw at once from the shini- 
ness that it was one of a valuable sit- 
ting of twelve, due to hatch in a few 
days. Fearing the worst, I ran off to 
the hen-house, and found the hen sit- 
ting on an empty nest. Within an hour, 
helped by the men, I disinterred the 
other eleven eggs from various parts 
of the garden, the freshly turned mould 
making their discovery comparatively 
easy. We put them back under the 
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hen, and seven out of the eleven 
hatched out safely. 

Now and again it occurred to me that 
this egg-burying was simply the dog’s 


idea of an improved form of the game 


of hide-and-seek, which only one 
other dog of my acquaintance be- 
sides Bess ever played respec- 
tably. Any dog with retrieving 


instincts will eventually find a hidden 
article; but Bess herself and a collie 
called Watch were the only two within 
my ken that so far entered into the 
spirit of the game as to play the part 
of hider as well as of searcher. That 
she really played the game con amore no 
one who watched her face and followed 
the movements of her tail could ever 
have had the shadow of doubt. Our 
usual playground was the drawing- 
room, and we played just like a pair 
of children, taking it in turns to go out 
of the room, while the other hid a ball 
or a handkerchief. What I hid, or 
where I hid it, mattered little; it was 
always found, by scent of course. But 
Were her pow- 
Or was it 


now comes a question. 
ers of intelligence limited? 
out of compassion for my limited intel- 
ligence that Bess only employed three 
hiding-places? Knowing her’ kindly 
disposition, and never in other respects 
having known her intelligence fall 
short, I am inclined to favor the latter 
supposition. The places, however, 
were (1) under a bureau, (2) behind a 
curtain, (3) behind a coal-scuttle. 
Having hidden the object in one of 
them, Bess herself invariably lay down 
on the hearthrug watched my 
movements with intense interest. If I 
was very “cold,” searching in quite the 
wrong direction, she would beam all 
over, and literally kammer the ground 
with her tail, and the farther I went 
astray the more pronounced the ham- 
mering. When, on the contrary, I be- 


and 


gan to get “warmer,” the tail worked 
less vigorously; at “hot” no more tail- 
wagging, but a look of intense anxiety. 
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I trust that I am not making Bess 
out to be a “trick” dog, for she was 
nothing of the kind. Other dogs per- 
form tricks and are often bored by 
them; but Bess used to play 
thoroughly enjoying them. Occasion- 
ally I had to repress her ardor, an ar- 
dor that was hardly damped at all by 
a very painful accident. One summer 
term at Oxford she was my constant 
companion when I went to practise at 
the nets, and proving herself a far 
keener scout than the red- 
capped boys became a prime favorite 
with the pros. After a week or two, I 
taught her to catch short gentle catches 
with an old ball, and she took to it so 
kindly that she came up, as a matter of 
course, for a few minutes’ play after I 
had finished my practice. The catches 
improved in pace and quality, and the 
pros. off duty used to stand round in a 
ring and applaud her. 

“Her’d make a better point nor t’ 
owd man,” said a north-country pro. 
a propos of this performance one after- 
noon, and indeed with a well-hammered 
ball Bess would hold things which the 
great man could hardly have got down 
to. 

However, we got too new a ball 
once, with the result that a tooth was 
broken; and though she did not seem 

0 notice it, [ had to put a stopper on 

catches with anything but a light ten- 
nis ball, which I was always ready to 
back her to catch once in three times 
at a twenty-yards rise. Knowing the 
effect that a stray shot occasionally has 
upon the nerves of a sporting-dog, I 

yas fully prepared to see Bess’s fond- 
ness for the cricket-field evaporate, 
when she received on the end of the 
nose, most tender of all points, a blow 
from a ball travelling hard along the 
carpet some eighty yards from the 
wicket. Yet though she sat on her 
haunches and howled murder for ten 
minutes, refusing to be comforted, on 
the following day she fielded away as 


games, 


any of 
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merrily as usual, though perhaps with 
more discretion. 

And now a few concluding words 
about what I will call the more serious 
side of her character. 

Let it not be supposed that I wish to 
represent Bess, who was mortal after 
all, as a model of absolute perfection. 
For she was, I will reluctantly admit, 
in some respects an abject coward, and, 
like most of her breed, not disinclined 
to bully dogs—smaller than herself, and 
cats—that ran away. Her attitude 
towards cats or dogs which, unawed 
by furious and noisy onslaught, stood 
their ground, was one of painful effort 
to preserve her dignity, and lame at- 
tempt to explain away the polemical 
aspects of the situation. I cannot pre- 
tend to quote the exact words employed 
by her on these occasions; but she evi- 
dently mapped out her conduct 
in accordance with the sage ad- 
vice of Dogberry, though to be sure 
the question in her case was, “How if 
a’ will stand?’ Yet, had I attempted 
to argue the point with her, Bess, who 
was considerably cleverer than most 
lawyers of my acquaintance, might 
have taken the line that only those la- 
dies whe move in very low walks of life 
condescend to public fisticuffs; but that 
judicious nagging, hen-pecking, or even 
backbiting, are privileges appertaining 
to the whole sex. Or again she would 
have pleaded that our diplomatists ad- 
dress to a weaker Power, which may 
be expected to take a_ kicking with 
good grace, complaints or remonstran- 
ces couched in very different terms to 
those used towards the Courts of Berlin 
or St. Petersburg. 

Having thus admitted that I account- 
ed my dear old friend as on the whole 
a little lower than the angels, let me 
briefly try to show that she had a pow- 
er of reasoning and drawing inferences 
which entitled her to a_ high place 
among the philosophers of the dog- 
world. 





A roving life and the fear that I 
might lose her on my wanderings led 
me for the space of three years to hand 
her over to the care of a young lady 
who lived not far from my father’s 
house. I explained it all to Bess, and, 
accepting the situation most gracefully, 
she exhibited towards her new mis- 
tress that sympathetic devotion which 
I had always found in her. But when- 
ever I went to stay at my father's 
house, within two or three hours of my 
arrival Bess appeared, and resumed 
her companionship with me exactly as 
if we had never been parted, and then 
again within an hour of my departure 
she trotted off home to her mistress. 

It was a law of the Medes and Per- 
sians in her new home that dogs were 
not allowed in the house. This situ- 
ation also Bess accepted, but with two 
reservations. Now and again, by back 
passages and unfrequented staircases, 
she would steal up to her mistress’s 
bedroom; and on occasions when she 
felt that a large garden party or some 
other great function was occupying 
people’s attention so much that no one 
was likely to notice the intrusion, she 
would walk boldly into the hall, and lie 
down in front of the fireplace as if the 
whole place belonged to her. 

One more story. Though there were 
several sisters in the family, Bess's 
adopted mistress alone used once or 
twice in the week to practise on the or- 
gan in the parish church, and on these 
occasions Bess would lie down in the 
porch and wait for her. On one occa- 
sion the lady went away from home 
for a month, and consigned Bess to the 
care of a younger sister. Bess ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, and tem- 
porarily transferred her allegiance to 
that particular sister, firmly but cour- 
teously declining to go out for a walk 
with any other member of the family. 
One day a sudden fancy prompted this 
young lady also to try her hand at the, 
organ, and Bess accompanied her and 
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lay down in the porch as usual. But 
nothing would induce her to go home 
when the organ practice was over, and 
at last the girl had to go without her, 
feeling sure that the dog would find 
her way back when she was tired of 
waiting. Not, however, till a late hour 
of the night did a chilled and dispirited 
animal walk meekly into my father’s 
house and beg for a night’s shelter. 


Haud equidem credo quia sit divinitus 
illis 

Ingenium aut rerum 
major. 


fato prudentia 


Strike out the negative, substitute illi 
for illis, and Virgil’s words about the 
crows hold good of my Betty. 

Once only in the course of a thirteen 
years’ friendship was a complaint made 
to me about her behavior. 

“I wish you'd speak to t’ owd Bess, 
sir,’ quoth my Yorkshire landlady. 

“Why, what has she been doing?” 

“Well, sir, when you're out in t’ 
morning she will run up and down tot’ 
station along wi’ t’ bus, and it makes 
her common-like.” 

A want of dignity, forsooth, and not 
the behavior of a lady! 

A trivial circumstance, called in the 
vulgar tongue matrimony, having at 
last brought her master and mistress 
together, Bess spent the evening of an 
eventful life in happy contentment, 
passing many hours in trying to make 
up her mind whether the gray mare or 
tHe other beast was really the better 
horse of the pair. 

I have finished with the dogs I have 
known and have loved, and now two 
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pairs of eyes are gazing hard at me, 
and two eager faces seem to ask wheth- 
er I can have the heart to omit all men- 
tion of them. They are a very hand- 
some pair of little ladies, with totally 
different characters. Pixie, the Dan- 
die Dinmont, in appearance a typical 
specimen of her breed, is, as being my 
wife's pet she ought to be, a charming 
companion for a lady. She vastly pre- 
fers running away to fighting, unless, 
indeed, there is a rat afoot. Vixen, 
my daughter’s terrier, poses as a shy 
timid little thing, but really has the 
heart of a lioness, and, like the immor- 
tal Peppers and Mustards of Charlies- 


hope, has been “regularly entered, 
first wi’ rottens—then wi’  stoats 
or weasels—and then wi’ tods and 


brocks,” and may be said to fear 
“naething that ever cam wi’ a hairy 
skin on’t.” She is a restless little lady, 
and the master-spirit of the pair, occa- 
sionally leading staid Pixie astray, and 
bringing her home in a state that tells 
of illegal hunting. 

Yet Vixen has matronly instincts, 
while the only young animal that Pixie 
is decently civil to is, strange to relate, 
the human boy, a creature which she 
dearly loves, especially when it is 
plural. 

The third dog of the establishment, a 
soulless beast, had puppies a time back. 
Vixen and Pixie, hearing the news, 
trotted off to the stable. The former 
went in and licked each puppy all over, 
by way, I suppose, of signifying her 
willingness to be godmother. But Pixie 
only put her head inside the door, and 
growled out her entire disapprobation 
of the whole affair. 
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VANISHING LONDON: A ROMANCE IN HISTORY. 


Since the landing of William the 
Conqueror in this country England has 
produceda phalanx of remarkable men, 
whose influence in their respective 
walks of life has, by the vivida vis 
animi they have displayed, been felt 
throughout the world; and it is a some- 
what striking circumstance that prac- 
tically the whole of these master-minds 
have at some period of their lives been 
connected—many of them intimately— 
with the Metropolis. It has, therefore, 
been truly said that the history of Lon- 
don is an epitome of the history of 
England; but during the last few years 
extensive alterations have been going 
on in “the hub of the universe,” with 
the result that many ancient landmarks 
are being swept away. 

The most extensive improvement 
which, for several centuries at least, 
has been carried out in London is now 
in progress—namely, the making of the 
new thoroughfare from the Strand to 
Holborn. The total cost of this gigan- 
tic undertaking will be close upon five 
millions sterling, and the scheme will 
take several years to complete. As 
the neighborhood is one which has not 
only played a conspicuous part in the 
historical drama of England, but is in- 
dissolubly connected with the lives and 
habits of those who during a very long 
period have, inter alia, been distin- 
guished in the world of letters, an ac- 
count of some of the most noteworthy 
incidents which have taken place there 
will be interesting. 

The new thoroughfare will necessi- 
tate the demolition of the whole of the 
buildings on the north side of the 
Strand from Wellington Street to St. 
Clement Danes Church. A crescent 


will be formed here, which is to be 
bisected in the centre by the proposed 
new avenue to Holborn, the result be- 


ing that Holywell Street, Clare Market, 
and other slums familiar to the readers 
of Dickens and other novelists will dis- 
appear, thus giving to the entire local- 
ity a dignity which it never before pos- 
sessed. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to recall some of the historical 
events which have taken place in Fleet 
Street and the Strand, where Dr. John- 
son in his day found “the full tide of 
human existence.” 

There are various legends connected 
with the early history of Fleet Street; 
but nothing really definite is known ex- 
cept that it derived its name from the 
Fleet—a stream which at one time 
flowed bright and clear in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, but which is now used asa 
sewer. In the thirteenth century the 
thoroughfare obtained an unenviable 
notoriety owing to the serious riots 
which took place there, and later it be- 
came noted for its waxwork exhibi- 
tions and processions, its coffee-houses 
and taverns. The exploits of Wat 
Tyler, when he and his men sacked the 
Savoy Church and part of the Temple, 
afterwards destroying the forges 
placed by the Knights-Templars on 
each side of St. Dunstan’s Church, are 
well known. Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 
of Gloucester, did “penance” through 
Fleet Street when on her way to St. 
Paul’s, where she “offered” at the high 
altar on account of witchcraft practised 
against Henry VI; and it may be re- 
called that Titus Oates was pilloried at 
Temple Gate. Scott in his “Fortunes 
of Nigel” has given a graphic descrip- 
tion of the thoroughfare in the stormy 
times of James. 

Interesting as are the historical facts 
connected with Fleet Street, its literary 
associations have a greater attraction; 
and it is a somewhat strange coinci- 
dence that the thoroughfare—many of 
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the old buildings in which are being de- 
molished, and which is now known 
throughout England as the place where 
a number of the London dailies are pro- 
duced, where many of the leading pro- 
vincial journals have offices, and where 
several of the publishing houses have 
premises—was the very spot where 
Pynson, who worked for Caxton, pub- 
lished, in 1483, his first book; so that 
for a period of nearly five hundred 
years the locality has been identified 
with the printing trade, which is still 
its chief claim to public notoriety. ‘The 
litterateur who more than any one else 
mimade the locality famous was the ec- 
centric Dr. Johnson, who for a consid- 
erable period lived in the immediate vi- 
cinity. It was in his walks late at 
night or early in the morning, to and 
from his house in Bolt Court or John- 
son’s Court, that he used to put cop- 
pers into the hands of the waifs whom 
he found sleeping in the doorways. The 
zreat lexicographer, who was never 
happy out of London, used to attend 
worship at the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, where there is now a brass tab- 
let recording the fact. Although there 
ean be little doubt that Johnson was, 
in the broad sense of the term, a re- 
ligious man, this did not in the least 
prevent him, in accordance with the 
custom of the time, from taking part 
in festive gatherings at which he was 
always one of the most prominent fig- 
ures. It was at the various gatherings 
in Fleet Street that he was always 
seen at his best, where his resounding 
periods were punctuated with laughter 
and applause, and where he had the 
faithful Boswell to record his doings 
for posterity. 

It was at the Devil Tavern that John- 
son gave a supper to celebrate the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Lennox’s first novel, 
“The Life of Harriet Stuart.” About 


twenty guests assembled, including the 
lady’s husband, who was a tide-waiter 
in the Customs. 


The entertainment 
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was as remarkable as the supper—a 
gigantic apple-pie, decorated with bay- 
leaves, was one of the chief dishes—for 
it is on record that Johnson’s face at 
five o’clock the next morning shone 
with meridian splendor though his 
drink had only been lemonade; but the 
major portion of his guests, together 
with the waiters, were sound asleep, 
either on the floor or on the chairs. He 
had been talking most of the night, yet 
he had to assist the landlord of the 
house in awaking his guests, who left 
the premises at eight o’clock—just 
twelve hours after they had assembled! 
The celebrated Doctor, however, was 
not always so abstemious, for on an- 
other occasion he and Boswell met at 
the “Mitre,” where they had a good 
supper and port wine, “of which John- 
son then sometimes drank a _ bottle.” 
Boswell, who recalls this meeting, 
which was one of the earliest he visited 
in company with the distinguished 
writer, adds, in his inimitable way: 
“The orthodox High Church sound of 
the ‘Mitre,’ the figure and manner of 
the celebrated Samuel Johnson, the ex- 
traordinary power of his conversation, 
and the pride of finding myself ad- 
mitted as his companion, produced a 
variety of sensations, and a pleasing 
elevation of mind beyond what I had 
ever before experienced.” 

Another famous tavern was the Cock 
Inn, which was situated on the spot 
now occupied by a branch of the Bank 
of England, close to the Law Courts, 
but the business of which was a few 
years ago transferred to the opposite 
side of the street. Many notable gath- 
erings have taken place within its 
walls from the sixteenth century down 
to the time when Tennyson, who once 
had chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
sang its praises in verse. Pepys men- 
tions in his “Diary” that he brought 
Mrs. Knipp the actress here, of whom 
the amorous Navy clerk’s wife was 
very jealous, and not without reason, 
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for on one occasion they “drank, ate a 
lobster, and sang, and mighty merry 
till almost midnight.” Mrs. Pepys, 
however, determined to put a stop 
to these meetings, and one night she 
went to his bedside and threatened to 
pinch him with red-hot tongs. What 
result this threat had we are not in- 
formed. 

It is curious to read in the old chron- 
icles of London that the Strand, which 
is now one of the main arteries of the 
Metropolis, was in the reign of Henry 
VIIL described as a thoroughfare, “full 
of pits and sloughs, very perilous and 
noisome,” and that the high road be- 
tween the Temple and “the village of 
Charing” was so deep in mire as to be 
almost impassable; yet it was by this 
route that Cardinal Wolsey, when he 
lived in Chancery Lane, used to ride 
in full state to Westminster Hall. Car- 
riages were not then in use; the nobil- 
ity used to be carried from one place 
to another in sedan-chairs; while the 
poorer classes had perforce to walk. 
Even so late as 1625 there were only 
twenty hackney-coaches in London; but 
they became so popular that in ten 
years the Government took alarm at 
their general use, and endeavored to 
limit the number. Their efforts were 
for a short period successful; but in 
the time of the Commonwealth these 
coaches were again introduced in very 
large numbers. One of the first in- 
habitants of the Strand of whom we 
have any authentic record was Peter 
of Savoy, uncle of Henry III. After 
the thoroughfare had been deserted by 
royal personages, the bishops erected 
their famous inns there. Selden in his 
“Table-Talk” says that “anciently the 
noblemen lay within the city for safety 
and security; but the bishop’s houses 
were by the water-side, because they 
were held sacred persons whom nobody 
would hurt.” Gradually the great no- 


blemen had mansions erected there, 
and their memory is still perpetuated 
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by the streets which are named after 
them. 

Although there has been at various 
times much discussion as to how the 
Strand received its name, it is general- 
ly conceded to have been of Saxon ori- 
gin; and in proof of this it is stated 
that upon “the Strand” Earl Godwin 
and his son Harold drew up their land 
forces in the insurrection which they led 
against Edward the Confessor. Ata 
later period the Devereuxs, the Harls 
of Essex, the Howards, the Cecils, Vil- 
liers, the Duke of Buckingham, Pro- 
tector Somerset, and a host of others 
who have taken a prominent part in 
moulding the destinies of the country 
resided in this locality. From the time 
when Queen Elizabeth rode in state 
from Westminster to St. Paul’s to re- 
turn thanks for the victories over the 
Spanish Armada, the Strand has wit- 
nessed all the historic State pageants 
down to that of Queen Victoria, who in 
1897 paid a visit to the famous Cathe- 
dral on the occasion of her Diamond 
Jubilee. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the Strand has always been asso- 
ciated either with Court intrigues or 
with the display of State ceremonial, 
for in more peaceful times it has also 
resounded with the mirth of the poor 
children of the neighborhood, who on 
the spot now occupied by the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand have danced round 
the famous May-pole, which is thus al- 
luded to in the “Dunciad:”— 

, 

Amidst the area wide they took their 
stand, 

Where the tall May-pole once o’erlook’d 
the Strand; 

But now as Anne and Piety ordain, 

A church collects the saints of Drury 
Lane, 


Holywell Street, which is better 
known as Booksellers’ Row, is now be- 
ing demolished in connection with the 
Strand improvement scheme, and 
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Wych Street, an adjoining thorough- 
fare, will soon suffer the same fate. 
Both these streets, which are situated 
between St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement Danes, have a remarkable 
history. The former is built on the 
site of the famous Holy Well. It is 
said that penitents and pilgrims used 
to visit this well as early as the reign 
of Ethelred, and it was well known 
from time immemorial as “St. Clem- 
ent’s Well.” Round this well in the 
early Christian era newly baptized con- 
verts, clad in white robes, were wont 
to assemble to commemorate Ascen- 
sion Day and Whitsuntide; and in later 
times, after the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket had made Canterbury the con- 
stant resort of pilgrims from all parts 
of England, the Holy Well of St. Clem- 
ent was a favorite halting-place of the 
pious cavalcades for rest and refresh- 
ment. The street was once described 
as “sweet, wholesome and cleere, and 
much frequented by schollars and 
youthe of the city in summer evenings, 
where they walk forth to take aire.” 
Whatever might have been the merits 
either of the well or the street in by- 
gone times, its only claim to public no- 
tice in the present generation lay in 
the fact that it was one of the few 
remaining bits of Old London. 

The thoroughfare in recent years was 
inhabited by second-hand booksellers, 
and it was no unusual thing to see 
well-known bibliophiles endeavoring to 
discover rare volumes among the piles 
of books which were exposed for 
sale. 

It is said that Gladstone used to visit 
these shops in his earlier years; and I 
myself have repeatedly seen Lord 
Halsbury, who has occupied the Wool- 
sack longer than any Lord Chancellor 
during the past hundred years, stop in 
front of one of the boxes containing 
books labelled “sixpence each.” As he 


was short of stature and rather rotund 
in figure, few of the regular frequent- 
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ers of Holywell Street recognized the 
“Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” 

Wych Street, leading to Clare Market 
and to some of the lowest slums in this 
locality, has an unenviable notoriety. 
It was in a narrow court leading out 
of this thoroughfare that the notorious 
Jack Sheppard served his apprentice- 
ship as a carpenter; and at the “hos- 
telrie’ which formerly stood in White 
Lion Passage this daring highwayman 
arranged those adventures with his 
confréres in crime which caused such 
a sensation at the time. It will be re- 
membered that in 1724 Jack Sheppard 
and a man named Blueskin had been 
condemned to death for stealing cloth 
from a draper in the Strand. The two 
were lodged in Newgate, and with 
great cleverness Sheppard effected his 
escape, only to be recaptured and 
hanged at Tyburn. The capture and 
hanging of this notorious criminal 
caused a great sensation; his portrait 
was painted in prison, and an opera 
and farce were composed jn_ his 
honor. 

Another famous inn in Wych Street 
was the “Angel,” from which Bishop 
Hooper was taken in 1554 to Gloucester 
to be burned at the stake. This tavern 
also figured in the following advertise- 
ment which appeared in the “Public 
Advertiser” in March 1769: “To be 
sold, a Black Girl, 11 years of age; ex- 
tremely handy; works at her needle 
tolerably, and speaks English well. In- 
quire of Mr. Owen at the Angel Inn, 
behind Sf. Clement’s Church in the 
Strand.” 

According to the confession of 
Thomas Winter, it was in one of those 
houses near to Wych Street that the 
Gunpowder Plot was hatched in 1605. 
He says: “So we met behind St. Clem- 
ent’s—Mr. Catesby, Mr. Percy, and my- 
self; and, having upon a primer given 
each other the oath of secrecy, in a 
chamber where no other body was, we 
went after into the next room, and re- 
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ceived the blessed Sacrament upon the 
same.” 

This locality, which is now the home 
of the submerged tenth, was at one 
time a very fashionable quarter. Drury 
Lane was named after the great family 
of the Druries, who once lived there; 
and Clare Market after Lord Clare. 
The fame of Drury Lane is world-wide. 
Who has not heard of the famous pan- 
tomimes at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
of the many famous actors and ac- 
tresses who have played there? Who 
has not read of the wild exploits of 
Nell Gwyn the flower-girl, who ob- 
tained such an ascendency over the 
Merrie Monarch? Pepys calls her 
“Pretty Nell,” and records how he saw 
her in Drury Lane “standing at her 
lodging’s door in her smock sleeves 
and bodice, a mighty pretty creature.” 

Many incidents connected with the 
theatre—which has recently obtained 
a new lease of life owing to an agree- 
ment having been come to with the 
ground-landlord, the Duke of Bedford 
—are of pathetic interest. Sheridan 
was at one time the lessee, and the 
burning of the theatre in 1809 marked 
the beginning of his downfall. When 
the roof fell in and the flames illumin- 
ated the sky for miles around, Sheridan 
was addressing the House of Com- 
mons; and when a member proposed 
that the House, which was in a fever 
of excitement, should adjourn, the 
great orator, with the sang-froid which 
at that time characterized him, replied 
that whatever might be the extent of 
the private calamity, he hoped it would 
not interfere with the public business of 
the country. He then walked calmly 
out of the House. Poor Sheridan! In 
spite of his misfortunes, which finally 
brought him to penury, he struggled 
on for a few years, until he was 
weighed down by illness and debt. 
Many of his friends deserted him; and, 
having lost an election at Stafford, he 
was found in a sponging-house in 
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Tooke’s Court, Cursitor Street, off 
Chancery Lane. He, however, re- 


mained sanguine almost to the end. A 
short time before the final scene he 
was invited to dinner by Rogers, and 
there met Lord Byron and Tom Moore. 
On hearing some days later that Byron 
had privately remarked that Sheridan 
had written the best comedy, the best 
operetta, the best farce, the best ad- 
dress, and delivered the best oration 
ever heard in England, the unhappy 
man burst into tears. Drury Lane is 
also noted as being the scene of the 
great riot which resulted in the death 
in Howard Street of Mr. Mountfort, 
who succeeded in frustrating the ef- 
forts of Captain Hill, who, with Lord 
Mohun, endeavored to kidnap Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, the beautiful actress, as 
she left the theatre. Captain Hill had 
fallen desperately in love with the ac- 
tress, but she refused his addresses. It 
may be remarked en passant that Lord 
Mohun was afterwards killed in a duel 
with the Duke of Hamilton. 

When the new street from Holborn 
to the Strand is completed several of 
the houses which have been immortal- 
ized by Dickens will have been swept 
away. One of the few old coaching 
inns is already doomed—namely, the 
“Black Bull.” This famous inn was 
established over two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and for a very long period 
the old stage-coaches which journeyed 
to the eastern counties before railways 
were established started from here 
punctually at ten o’clock every morn- 
ing. The building, however, is better 
known to readers of Dickens as being 
the place where Mrs. Gamp and Betsy 
Prig nursed Lewsome. The house in 
which Dickens’s most famous charac- 
ter is supposed to have lived is also 
coming down. This is the barber 
shop in Kingsgate Street where Peck- 
sniff made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Gamp. “Mr. Pecksniff had been to the 
undertaker, and was now upon his way 
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to another officer in the train of mourn- 
ing; a female functionary. ... Her 
name, as Mr. Pecksniff gathered from 
a scrap of writing in his hand, was 
Gamp; her residence in Kingsgate 
Street, High Holborn. This was at a 
bird-fancier’s next door but one to the 
celebrated mutton-pie shop, and di- 
rrectly opposite to the original cats’- 
meat warehouse.” Not far off is Por- 
tugal Street, where stands the Old 
Curiosity Shop, which is 4lso doomed, 
and which is said to have given the 
title to that well-known novel. It is 
described as “one of those receptacles 
for old and curious things which seem 
to crouch in odd corners of this town, 
and to hide their musty treasures from 
the public eye in jealousy and distrust. 
... The haggard aspect of the little 
old man was wonderfully suited to the 
place.” Owing to the striking appear- 
ance of the shop, and to the fact that 
on the front is painted its title in large 
letters, also that it was “immortalized 
by Charles Dickens,” it is the most 
conspicuous of all the places mentioned 
by the great novelist. It is now ten- 
anted by a waste-paper dealer, who 
also sells photographs and drawings of 
the building. The burial-ground where 
poor Jo took Lady Dedlock to show 
her where her husband found his last 
resting-place disappeared some time 
ago when the new thoroughfare from 
Catherine Street to Drury Lane was 
made. 

Thackeray in his works refers sey- 
eral times to this locality, showing that 
he was perfectly aw fait with most of 
its leading features and history. Not 
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only does he confirm the account of 
the kidnapping of Mrs. Bracegirdle, but 
in regard to Slomen’s sponging-house 
in Cursitor Street (which Disraeli in 
“Henrietta Temple” has sketched with 
remarkable verve), he describes it in 
“Vanity Fair” as the temporary abode 
of the impecunious Colonel Crawley. 

Allusion has already been made to 
the two churches which occupy such 
a commanding position in the Strand; 
but it should also be pointed out that 
both St. Mary’s and St. Clement Danes 
had a narrow escape of being demol- 
ished; but by abridging the church- 
yards of these two sacred edifices—in 
the case of St. Clement Danes many 
bodies had to be removed—it has been 
found possible to arrange the new thor- 
oughfare without destroying the har- 
mony of the whole scheme. These 
churches are of classic design, and 
have an interesting past. Wren built 
St. Clement Danes and Gibbs built St. 
Mary’s. Both have graceful steeples 
and are Italian in design. A Church 
of the Innocents existed in the Strand 
as early as 1222, since which time sev- 
eral others have been erected. 

In addition to the houses which are 
to be demolished, no fewer than four 
theatres will also disappear—namely, 
the Gaiety, the Globe, the Olympic and 
the Opera Comique. The remarkable 
growth of the traffic, especially during 
recent years, has caused the authori- 
ties the greatest concern; and although 
the cost which the widening of various 
thoroughfares entails is stupendous, 
there is no help for it if London is to 
progress. 

William Sidebotham. 
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BONE OF CONTENTION. 


“Mother sent ’em for me to play with, 
and you've no right to keep ’em,” said 
the small boy, with determination in 
his eye. 

“It is not good for little boys to get 
their way at all times. When you’re 
a good boy you shall have them,” said 
Miss Deborah. 

“IT hate you,” said the small boy. 
you were a man I’d hit you.” 

“That just shows what a_ very 
naughty little boy you are,” said Miss 
Deborah. “You must try and get the 
better of such feelings.” 

“I wish I’d died in India, or you’d 
died, before I came here.” 

“When you grow older you'll under- 
stand better. Then, perhaps, you'll 
thank me for not letting you have all 
your own way.” 

“No, I won’t. Never! You’re a 
hateful old thing, and your teeth come 
out and your hair comes off, and I'll 
tell every one I see,” 

“You'll go straight to your room and 
stop there till you’re in a better frame 
of mind.” 

“I won't.” 

“Then I shall take you, and if neces- 
sary 1 shall whip you.” 

“If you do I’ll bite.” 

All of which duly took place, and ten 
minutes later Master David Garth was 
lying on his bed tingling in places 
where at times it is beneficial to the 
spirit for the flesh to tingle, and breath- 
ing hard through a mouthful of coun- 
terpane. And Miss Deborah was back 
at her sewing bearing visible marks of 
the encounter. 

There were red spots in her cheeks. 
They came from within. There were 


“If 


little red marks on one of her hands. 
They came from Master David's little 
They did not hurt physi- 


white teeth. 


cally, though mentally they caused her 
discomfort. When she tried to sew, 
little red spots appeared on the small 
shirt she was at work on, by reason of 
the needle going astray through the 
jumping of her nerves. 

“I wish to goodness—” she began, as 
she laid her work aside for a few min- 
utes, till the blood should settle down 
inside her veins instead of squandering 
itself in unnecessary decoration of the 
shirt. 

But she did not finish her very natu- 
ral wish. For she knew well enough 
that if the small boy had not been sent 
home he would have gone the way of 
the others. And a live small boy, if 
more troublesome, is better than a 
dead small boy, after all is said and 
done, since while there is life there is 
hope of better things. 

She had accepted the charge of him 
with much foreboding and of simple 
necessity, since there was no one else 
to do it. She had once before taken 
charge of a certain David Garth—this 
present David’s father—and she had 
not forgotten it yet, though twenty 
years had somewhat blunted the edges 
of her recollection. She had vowed 
then that she would never take charge 
of a child again, but here she was with 
another David Garth on her hands, and 
she twenty years older than she was 
then, and he ten times as troublesome 
as ever his father had been. She had 
known well enough, or at all events 
she had thought so, what the re-intro- 
duction of the boy element into her sim- 
ple life meant, and her forebodings had 
been more than realized. 

But she could not refuse. Two other 
little David Garths had been buried in 
India. This one had shown more stam- 
ina and survived the infantile stage, 
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but the moment the anxious parental 
eyes detected the first sign of drooping 
he was hurried off to England, con- 
signed to his father’s aunt, Miss Deb- 
orah Garth, with only one mail’s no- 
tice of his coming, and she took him in 
and did her best for him. 

But an elderly maiden aunt’s ideas 
of what is best for a small boy differ 
considerably from the small boy’s own 
ideas on the subject, and these two 
clashed from the very first kiss of wel- 
come. 

“What a cold nose you’ve got!” were 
Master David’s first words to his 
aunt. 

“It’s a sign of good health,” said Miss 
Deborah, laughing to cover a touch of 
confusion, for her nose was a trifle 
frosty. 

“That’s in dogs,” said David. “Have 
you got a dog?” with sudden hope. 

“No, but I’ve got two cats.” 

“I don’t care for cats. I wish I'd 
brought Nip witk me. But he’s dad’s 
dog too. Only his tail’s mine. And 
dad wanted him all. He’s nuts on rats 
and cats.” 

“Then I’m very glad you didn’t bring 
him,” said Miss Deborah. 

They had clashed more or less ever 
since. The early surroundings of an 
up-country Resident Magistrate’s only 
child do not make over-abundantly for 
self-control, unselfishness and the gent- 
ler virtues. No matter how beneficial 
the motheriy influence, it is apt to be 
dilluted by the indulgence of overfond 
ayahs and the obsequious compliance 
of native servants. Little David Garth 
was no better and no worse than any 
other small boy born into such condi- 
tions. But Miss Deborah very early 


perceived the defects in his upbringing, 
and set herself to the thankless task of 
correcting them. 

Having no children of her own, and 
never having had very much to do with 
children, she naturally had strong theo- 
retical opinions on the subject of train- 
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ing them as they should go, and little 
David got full benefit of them. 

Certainly she could point with pride 
to his father, who had fallen under her 
care at the age of ten, and had since 
gone far, and was now, at thirty-five, 
in charge of a district which she vague- 
ly understood to be as big as England 
and inhabited by millions of black peo- 
ple. But David the First had not had 
the disadvantages of an early hothouse 
training. He had gone early to board- 
ing-school—she had nebulous recollec- 
tions of strifes and divisions between 
them before that happened—and had 
passed on to college on the strength of 
the scholarships he had won at school, 
and had joined the Civil Service and 
sailed for India before she realized that 
he was no longer a boy. 

Not a little of the father’s grit and 
determination had descended to the 
son, And that which had been the 
making of the one made the other av 
extremely difficult little subject to sit 
upon. 

To one who had been accustomed to 
bend all his keepers to his will, Aunt 
Deborah was a most disconcerting per- 
sonage. One of her inflexible rules 
was that a small boy should never by 
any chance be allowed to have his own 
way in anything. If he ardently de- 
sired a thing, that was in itself a sign 
that he was better without it, or at all 
events was good reason why it should 
be withheld from him. The thing de- 
sired might be perfectly harmiess in 
itself, but the mere gratification of de- 
sire was a thing to be repressed, in the 
young at all events. Yielding was a 
weakness and the father of weaknesses 
generally. And so constant demand on 
the one side was met by perpetual re- 
fusal on the other, and many a battle 
royal they had. 

Not that Aunt Deborah stinted the 
boy in any way. She provided amply. 
from her own point of view, for all his 
wants, and, as far as she could gauge 
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them, for his pleasures as well. But 
the points of view of seven years old 
and fifty-seven are very wide apart, as 
wide almost as the poles, save in very 
exceptional cases, and the golden bridg- 
er of that gap must needs be or have 
been a parent. 

The present bone of contention was 
a box of little clay figures, animals and 
men, sent to David by his mother as a 
birthday present. They were clever, 
rough models made by native artists, 
painted to the life, and, by sight and 
smell, they recalled to the small boy, 
with the vividness of a sudden memory, 
those things and scenes among which 
his earlier years had been passed. 

When he handled and smelt them, the 
first day they came, clammy gray Eng- 
land fled away, and he was back in 
India with his father and mother and 
everything that made life bright and 
happy and beautiful. He wanted to 
keep them for his very own, but Aunt 
Deborah knew what the result of that 
would be. So she locked them up in 
a cupboard and bestowed them on him 
now and again at unexpected moments 
in recognition of unusually good be- 
havior. Good behavior being closely 
connected in David’s small mind with 
doing what you didn’t want to do, or at 
all events, and most certainly, not do- 
ing what you most particularly did 
want to do, the association of his birth- 
day present with so unpleasant a state 
of mind and body was distasteful to 
him in the extreme and productive of 
rebellion. 

He had been with his aunt close on 
twelve months, and she was still as- 
tonished at times to find depths in that 
small brain and body which she had 
not yet succeeded in fathoming. 

The present was to prove a case in 
point. 

Tea-time came, but no David. Aunt 
Deborah waited a few minutes and 
then went up to fetch him. Fetching 


a small boy out of a bedroom, however, 
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implies an open door. Miss Deborah 
found David's door closed, and, more- 
over, impossible of opening. As she 
did not allow him a key, it was evident 
that he had fastened the door in some 
occult way of his own. 

“David!” 

No response. 

“Open this door at once. If you don’t, 
I shall open it myself,” and she shook 
the handle masterfully. 

Still no response from the inside, and 
all the pressure she could bring ty 
bear on the outside met with like re- 
sult. 

Miss Deborah bit her lips till they 
temporarily disappeared, and frowned 
ominously. 

“Very well!” she said at last, crab- 
bing shamefully from her first position, 
“if you prefer to go without any tea 
you can do so,” and she went down- 
stairs. But she found her own appe- 
tite out of gear that day, though as a 
rule she enjoyed her tea more than any 
other meal in the day. 

Tea cleared away, she resumed her 
sewing and then took up a book, but 
found no relief either in duty or amuse- 
ment, 

Could the child be ill? Could he have 
done himself any damage in his anger? 
Could he have—? 

She jumped up and went hurriedly 
upstairs and stood listening outside the 
door, but she could hear no sound. She 
stooped to the keyhole. But there were 
obstructions behind it which prevented 
her seeing. She shook the handle agaip 
and cried, “David!” 

Then she began to get frightened. 
Hearing her calling, the housemaid 
came up from the basement, followed 
by the cook. They stood on the stairs 
looking up at her. Fear is as conta- 
gious as fever, and anything is possible 
behind a closed door. She glanced ap- 
prehensively at their scared faces and 
said, “He’s—he’s fastened himself in 
and won’t answer me.” 
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“Will I go for a p’leeceman mum?” 
gasped the housemaid, who was a well- 
read girl for her age. 

“A policeman, Jane? No, I don’t 
think so. Come and help me to force 
in the door, both of you.” 

“And phwat’ll we find behint it, sor- 
ra’s me!”’ said the cook, and followed 
the housemaid reluctantly. 

“Don’t be silly, Bridget,’ said Miss 
Deborah tremulously. He’s—he’s prob- 
ably only gone to sleep.” 

“Pore little lamb! It don’t do to be 
too hard on ’em,” said Bridget, with 
gloomy foreboding. “It’s doubting I 
am that he’ll nivver waken again in 
this wurrld.” 

“Bridget!” said Miss Deborah fierce- 
ly. ‘‘D—don’t be a fool!” At which 
sign of her mistress’s upsetting, the 
housemaid whimpered aloud. 

However, if their wits were feathery 
their bodies carried a certain weight 
with them, and the united efforts of 
the three at last forced Master David’s 
wedges from their places, and the door 
began to yield. Further application of 
energy crumpled up a chair which had 
been ingeniously fitted into the space 
between the door and the foot of the 
little bed whose head was jammed 
against the wall. 

In the bed in his pyjamas lay Master 
David Garth with his eyes screwed 
tight. 

Aunt Deborah bent over him anxious- 
ly for a moment. But when at last 
he had to breathe or burst, and she 
saw no signs of anything wrong about 
him, anxiety gave place to annoyance, 
and she said sharply, “David, this is 
very naughty of you and very silly, try- 
ing to frighten us in this way.” 

“Little divvle!”’ murmured the cook, 
much relieved. 

“Bridget, go downstairs!” 

“Highty-tighty!’ grumbled Bridget, 
as she obeyed. “Sure’n it wasn’t me- 
silf invoited mesilf up, and glad I am 
it’s no worse. It’s a rale good shpank- 
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in’ I’d be afther giv’n him if he was 
mine.” 

‘Miss Deborah felt like that too, but 
she forebore, and failing to make any 
impression on the little sinner, she at 
last went downstairs also, glad, like 
Bridget, that it was no worse. She 
sent up a cup of milk and some biscuits 
by Jane, and when she looked in her- 
self, as she passed to her room to go to 
bed, they had not been touched. 

When she looked in again in the 
morning, as she went down to break- 
fast, the biscuits and the milk were 
still there, and David was apparently 
fast asleep. She shook him vigorously 
enough to waken seven sleepers, but 
his eyes remained tight closed, and the 
moment she let go he rolled over with 
a defiant shoulder humped against her. 

She sent up fresh milk and left him 
alone, marvelling somewhat at the 
spirit that was in him, for he had eaten 
nothing since the previous mid-day. 
Several times during the morning she 
looked in, but he lay as before and the 
food was untouched. 

By dinner-time she grew anxious. The 
boy would be doing himself mortal in- 
jury. He had eaten nothing for twen- 
ty-four hours, and even small fires can- 
not be kept up on no fuel at all. 

In the afternoon she put on her bon- 
net and went over to her old friend, Dr. 
Kristian, on the other side of the 
Square. 

“Ah, ha!” said the cheery old gentle- 
man at sight of her. ‘Measles or 
mumps? Mumps, I~” 

“Neither,” said Miss Deborah. ‘He’s 
trying to starve himself to death, as 
far as I can make out.” 

“The young monkey! 
him to that?” 

“Wanted his own way, and I wouldn’t 
let him have it,” and she detailed the 
circumstances of the case.” 

“TI see,” said the doctor. 
lar Garth spirit. 


What's set 


“The regu- 
But his body’s not 


strong enough to stand much of that 
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kind of thing. I'll go back with you, 
and we'll see if we can’t bring the 
young man to his senses.” 

He tucked an oblong mahogany box 
under his arm, and they went across 
together. 

“Ah!” said the old doctor in an omi- 
nous whisper, as he stood looking down 
on the rigid little body. “A bad case, 
I can see. Very serious indeed. Will 
you oblige me with a bucketful of the 
coldest water you can get, Miss Garth? 
I must pass an electric current through 
the body from head to foot. It’s the 
way they execute their criminals in 
America, you know. This is an unusu- 
ally powerful battery.” 

“He’s not very strong, doctor. It 
won’t do him any harm, will it?” 

“Well!” said the doctor, as he rigged 
up his electric machine, “it may not. 
If he’s in a true cataleptic state he'll 
hardly feel it. If he’s not, the effects 
may be very unpleasant. I want you 
to stand by with the water, and if you 
see the flesh beginning to frizzle fling 
the bucketful over him at once. Never 
mind the bed; it’s his life we’ve got to 
think of.” 

He damped the bits of sponge at- 
tached to the metal holders at the ends 
of the wires. Then he drew down the 
bed-clothes and showed Miss Deborah 
how to hold one sponge against the sole 
of a small foot while he applied the 
other to the nape of the small neck just 
below the shock of dark hair. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “if you see 
him begin to frizzle, drop the sponge 
at once and drench him with water. 
We don’t want to burn him to a cin- 
der.” 

Then he began to grind the handle, 
gently at first, then more quickly. 

“Be ready with that water,” he whis- 
pered. 

The wheels spun faster and the little 
body began to squirm. 

“Look out!’ whispered the doctor, 
and gave an extra strong twist. 


Then Master David rolled over and 
opened his eyes and said, “Hello!” 

“Hello, Davie, my man! We got you 
just in time. Another hour ortwo and—” 
Then he bent suddenly to the bucket 
and picked up some water in the bhol- 
low of his hand and dashed it in the 
boy’s face. For the firm little lips had 
paled and the life seemed suddenly to 
ebb out of the determined white face. 

Miss Deborah knitted her fingers till 
they. cracked. But the doctor said 
quietly, ‘““He’ll be all right in a minute. 
Twenty-four hours without food has 
been too much for him. Get me a cup 
of bovril and a slice or two of bread.” 

When she came back the doctor was 
sitting on the bed talking quietly, and 
David lay listening with a non-com- 
mittal face. Dr. Kristian took the cup 
and spoon and raised the boy on his 
arm and tried to feed him. But the 
stubborn lips remained sealed and not 
a drop could he get between them. 

“Well, what is it now?’ he asked. 
“Don't you know that little boys who 
won’t eat won’t live? Come now, drink 
this up.” 

But the thin lips tightened and the 
small head shook defiantly. 

“Get him those confounded animals,” 
said the doctor curtly to Miss Deborah, 
and Miss Deborah went to her cup- 
board and got the box and placed it 
silently on the bed. David’s eyes 
gleamed triumphantly. He picked up 
the cup and drank its contents, and 
then lay quietly looking up at Miss 
Deborah and the doctor, and then set- 
tled himself among the bed-clothes and 
went to sleep. 

The doctor watched him for a minute 
or two, slid his fingers lightly to wrist 
and forehead, and then beckoned Miss 
Deborah to follow him. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if he suf- 
fers for this,” he said, when they got 
outside the door. “He’s uot strong 
enough to play such pranks with him. 
self. Keep an eye on him, and if you 
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see anything wrong send over for me 
at once.” 

Next day, and for many days after- 
wards, the small boy’s room rang to the 
monotonously repeated cry of, “They’re 
mine! Mother sent them for me to 
play with. They’re mine! You’ve no 
right to keep them,” till Miss Deborah 
Was very weary of it, and old Dr. Kris- 
tian was very sorry for her. 

*“You’ve no reason to blame yourself, 
Miss Deborah,’ he said, more than 
once. “You did what you believed 
right and what I have no doubt was 
right. He did the rest himself. It’s 
a great big spirit for such a small boy. 
But we'll pull him through all rigat, 
and he'll live to be as big a man as 
his father.” 

But Miss Deborah blamed herself ail 
the same, and never ceased to tell her- 
self that if he did not pull through his 
death would lie at her door. Mean- 
while, the bone of contention, the box 
full of India, lay in a corner unopened, 
and seemed to follow Miss Deborah 
with a reproachful brown eye wherever 
she went, and whenever she looked at 
it she shivered. 

It was a full month before he was 
able to sit up in his bed one day 
propped with pillows, and the first 
thing he asked was, “May I have my 
animals, Aunt Deborah?” 

And Miss Deborah bent over him as 
she opened the box and laid it in front 
of him, and kissed him, and said “Yes, 
dear, you can have them for always.” 


Longman's Magazine. 
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She had often had to scold him for 
grimy hands—a small boy cannot pos- 
sibly enjoy the natural pleasures of 
life and quite clean hands too—but 
now the sight of the thin white fingers 
wandering among the gaudy bits of 
painted clay pricked her to the heart. 

“They smell like India,” he said, with 
a sigh of longing. “I do wish moth- 
er—”’ 

And then the great thing of all hap 
pened. 

There was a sound of wheels outside, 
a hasty knock on the front door, a tew 
hurried words in the hall, and the bed- 
room door flew open and the little 
mother of his heart’s desire was on her 
knees by his bed covering him with 
kisses, 

“My dear, dear, dear little lad!’ she 
cried. “And you have been ill and 
we never knew! Dad got sudden 
leave and we had not time to send any 
word. And you liked the little animais 
I sent you?” 

“Yes, mummy dear, I liked them bet- 
ter than anything else in the world. 
Where’s dad, and have you brought 
Nip?” 

An excited yelp from below, and the 
quick patter of little feet, and a man’s 
voice on the stairs calling, ‘Come h-re, 
sir! Leave those cats alone!” answered 
him, and he lay back with a great ex- 
pectant smile on his face. 

There is no moral to this story. It 
simply happened. 

John Oxenham. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PLACE UPON POETRY.* 


Such books as Canon Rawnsley’s 
“Literary Associations of the English 
Lakes” seem to invite an inquiry 
whether the environment of poets real- 


* “Literary Associations of the English 
Lakes.’’ 2 vols. 10s. net. ‘‘Ruskin and the 


ly does exert a formative influence on 
their genius and their art—whether it 
is true to say, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
said of Wordsworth and Scott, that one 
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was the poetic child of Lakeland and 
the other of the Border country. Peo- 
ple sometimes talk and write as if 
there were some local Muse of hill or 
flat who took possession of her votaries 
in early youth and swayed their con- 
genital genius into conformity with 
scenic surroundings. A Calvinistic 
turn of thought, for instance, has been 
traced to the influence of a stern and 
mountainous scenery, but, as a matter 
of fact. when we look for that tendency 
among English poets we have to make 
southwards to the placid Ouse “that as 
with molten glass inlays the vale” and 
find our Calvinist in Cowper. If poets 
were really in this way the creatures 
of their surroundings it is obvious that 
a statistical disciple of Buckle or Taine 
could make us a tinted poetical map of 
the British Islands after the analogy 
of those provided by geologists. Yel- 
low poets might be found coloring the 
flats of East Anglia while a pink poet 
might be seer to preponderate among 
the hills of Wales. Such ideas are 
very soon seen to be purely fanciful. 
The poet is not the creature and slave 
of his surroundings. Itinerant or not 
he is just a man with a camera. If 
photographs are to be taken it is obvi- 
ously upon neighboring objects that the 
camera has to be turned but within 
these limits photographer and poet are 
still themselves; they retain their taste 
in treatment and their predilections of 
choice. Shelley for example and Keats 
were both poets of our southern counties, 
and out of the materials presented to 
them both they painted pictures quite 
surprisingly unlike. The images of 
Keats are mostly solid and palpable—a 
hare limping through frozen grass—‘‘lu- 
cent syrups tinct with cinnamon’’—the 
rank stems of some “pipy hemlock” 
growing in a ditch—in such things he 
delighted and described them with a 
Dutch minuteness. Shelley on the 


other hand was Turneresque; he de- 
sired the misty and diaphanous; he 
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eared more for the “rainbows of the 
brooks” than for the brooks themselves 
and in his hands the warm palpitating 
skylark becomes an “embodied abstrac- 
tion.” And so also when Wordsworth 
—the poet be it remembered not only 
of the Lakes but also of Wood Street 
Cheapside and of the Thames at Rich- 
mond—when Wordsworth crosses West- 
minster Bridge he has got his Words- 
worthian camera with him—the camera 
which has photographed so many 
mountains only because it was among 
mountains that Wordsworth happened 
to be born. 


Dear God! 
asleep 

And all that mighty heart is lying 
still. 


The very. houses seem 


He gropes as characteristically in Lon- 
don as in Lakeland for the unseizable 
soul behind the visual image—just as 
when an undergraduate in the flats of 
Cambridgeshire his fancy had trans- 
figured into mystery the statue of 


Newton with his prism and silent face 
Voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone. 


The term “Lake-poet” had indeed 
never any valuable meaning and never 
implied any intelligent literary criti- 
cism. Coleridge went there in pursuit 
of Wordsworth—Southey in pursuit of 
Coleridge—and so with the rest of that 
most motley crowd—types as divergent 
as Gray and Ruskin—who have been 
either dwellers or visitors in Canon 
Rawnsley’s “bit of mountain ground 
twenty miles in diameter.” It is much 
in the same way that little groups of 
painters become associated with irrele- 
vant accidents of birthplace or locality, 
but art criticism as such has no legiti- 
mate interest in the fact that Old 
Crome painted in the neighborhood of 
Norwich or that Millet imagined and 
composed his “Angelus” at the little 
village of Barbizon, and so in poetry, 
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when Tennyson appeals to his “dewy 
dawn of Memory” in the Lincolnshire 
levels, he gets quite as much emotion 
out of “The poplars four that grew be- 
side his father’s door” as ever Scott or 
Wordsworth could get out of the 
mighty Helvellyn. It may perhaps oc- 
cur to some to think vaguely of Ossian 
—of the Keltic spirit in general—of the 
fact that the hills of this island lie most- 
ly to the westward—and so to persuade 
themselves that poetry, like the Liberty 
of Milton or the Love of Vergil’s shep- 
herd, is by right an inhabitant of the 
rocks. In reality, however, the Keltic 
spirit is not local but racial and is as 
likely to flourish in the flat pastures 
of Meath as at the Giant’s Causeway. 
The Keltic spirit has been edged con- 
tinually westward by a sort of “law ot 
westward drift,’”’ because the tides of 
invasion have set in upon Britain from 
the eastward side. If our invaders 
had been launched upon us from the 
side of the sunset we might have found 
the Pan-Keltic Congress taking place 
not in Dublin but at Norwich, and the 
Spaniards of the Armada storm-driven 
to leave their traces on the Western 
Irish coast would not have been an ex- 
ception but a type. 

Reflection, to sum up the whole mat- 
ter, soon brings us to the conclusion 
that for poets, of all people in the 
world, the mind is its own place. The 
locus classicus of complaint against a 
supposed unfriendly énvironment is 
probably the grumble of Herrick vege- 
tating in a dull Devonshire vicarage in. 
stead of carousing with Ben Jonson at 
the “Dog” or “Triple Tun.” 


Yet justly, too, I must confess 
I ne’er invented such 

Ennobled numbers for the press 
Than where I loath’d so much. 


Even after this confession we must 
still largely discount the writer’s dis- 
content, for if ever a man took obvious 
delight in rural incidents, from the 
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laden hock-cart to the hen going to lay 
her “long white egg,” that gloriously 
self-convicted poet was Herrick him- 
self. 

There would seem to be but one 
class of poet who has real reason to 
complain of his surroundings and that 
is the poet who has been long in popu- 
lous city pent. It is noticeable in this 
connection that Wordsworth’s famous 
Westminster sonnet was written when 
the city was for the nonce 7oXs aroXts 
—a city of the apparently dead. The 
muse of song as well as of sketch - 
might hopefully visit Lord Macaulay’s 
perching New Zealander. It may be 
objected that some of the very finest 
verse—“Paradise Lost” may stand for 
example—has been written in this 
City of London. It is enough to say 
in answer that the sightless poet of the 
sun that set and the twilight that stole 
over Paradise had many memories up- 
on which to draw—he had watched 
the sunsets of Horton which, pace the 
Lake enthusiasts, are just as inspiring 
as those of Windermere. Nor let it be 
forgotten that our earlier poets had 
not to walk nearly as far north as Ox- 
ford Street to find themselves among 
green fields. Even Thomson the indo- 
lent might easily reach “some emi- 
nence, Augusta, in thy plains” from 
which he could “taste the smell of 
dairy.” It may be added that when 
we get poems with titles professedly 
urban—Mr. Davidson’s “Fleet Street 
Eclogues” and Alexander Smith’s “City 
Poems” are the first instances that 
come to mind—we are generally trans- 
ported into the country at express 
speed. These City poets have a most 
disproportionable quantity of rus in 
their urbs. We do not of course for- 
get that for more than a century our 
poets were indeed poets of the town 
and far be it from us to belittle the 
Muse of Ombre and frothing chocolate 
and sylphs that were “wedged whole 
ages in a bodkin’s eye.” Whether 
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Pope was a poet has always seemed 

to us the most barren of questions since 

he was at all events a most magnificent 

writer. But we have only to turn to 

any chance quotation that is at all rep- 

resentative of the bulk of our best 

poetry— 

The green-robed senators of mighty 
woods 

Tall oaks branch-charméd by the earn- 
est stars— 


to find how far we have got from the 
eighteenth century and the author of 
“Windsor Forest.” We were amused 
the other day by a remark in this con- 
nection of one of Pope’s earlier biog- 
raphers. It ought to be remembered, 
says Ruffhead, that when Pope wrote 
his poem, Windsor Forest had “no 
magnificent lakes or cascades, no ele- 
gant structures, or other beauties with 
which royal taste and magnificence 
has since embellished it.” To Ruffhead 
the cascade at Virginia Water was a 
much more poetic object than a moonlit 
The Saturday Review. 


oak or a clamorous lapwing. The so- 
called “local poetry” of which “Wind- 
sor Forest” is a type—the poetry of 
which Longfellow made a collection in 
his “Poems of Places”—need not detain 
us long for it is local only in name. 
Any navigable river would have done 
as well for Denham as the Thames, 
and the thrush have sung as sweetly 
to Dyer on any other hill as on that of 
Grongar. One real connection between 
place and poetry has indeed been no- 
ticed in the poems of all ages—the ex- 
traordinary hold which the scenery of 
their youth has upon the imaginations 
of the dying. The heart “pants to the 
place from whence at first she flew” 
“et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 
Or, to quote from the short poem in 
which to our thinking Stevenson came 
as near as he ever did to high poetry, 
we get some exile of the Tropics 
dreaming of the cool shores 


Where around the graves of the mar- 
tyrs the whaups are crying 
His heart remembers how! 





THE FATHER OF “DAILIES.” 


Two hundred years ago—to be pre- 
cise, on March 11, 1702—was issued 
the first English daily paper. The 
“Daily Courant,” as it was called, had 
its office “next door to the King’s Arms 
tavern at Fleet Bridge.” Thus Fleet 
Street was the cradle, as it is now the 
“hub” of daily journalism. 

The proprieter of the “Daily Courant” 
was one E, Mallet, and it was perhaps 
characteristic of the man that he did 
not blow his trumpet above a whisper 
in making his experiment of a daily is- 
sue. Anyhow, within six weeks the 
“Daily Courant” had passed into the 
hands of another and stronger publish- 
er. This was Mr. Samuel Buckley, 


whose business was at the sign of the 
Dolphin in Little Britain. Buckley 
was at once an arrived and a coming 
man. He was owner of “The Monthly 
Register,” and he was to be the pub- 
lisher of Steele and Addison’s “Spec- 
tator.” 

Where, precisely, did the King’s 
Arms tavern stand? Mallet’s imprint 
says “at Fleet Bridge.” Fleet Bridge 
connected Fleet Street with Ludgate 
Hill in the many centuries during 
which, in varying states of purity, the 
Fleet ran sluggishly down to the 
Thames from Holborn. “You have no 
river in London to compare with ours,” 
says a Parisian to Lord Petersham, 
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waving his hand over the Seine. “Oh 
yes, we have,” was the reply, “and we 
eall it Fleet Ditch.” It is an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that neither in 
Strype’s edition of Stow’s “Survey” 
(1720) nor in Hutton’s “New View of 
London” (1708) is the existence of a 
King’s Arms tavern at this spot discov- 
erable. It is possible that the King’s 
Arms was in 1702 on the point of dis- 
appearing. In the absence of exact 
information each corner of Ludgate 
Circus may put in its claim to have 
been the birth-place of daily journal- 
ism. 

Mallet seems to have hed good ideas. 
His design was to publish every day 
the news arriving from foreign parts 
without the padding indulged in by so 
many of the Gazettes, Posts, Intelligen- 
cers and News Letters of the day. In 
a word, the proprietor of the first Eng- 
lish daily paper was the first foe of 
prolixity in journalism, and the first 
friend of the busy man who wishes 
to gather the most important news of 
the day with the mipimum of effort. 

Mallet’s advertisement ran:— 

4 

This “Courant” (as the title shows) 
will be published daily; being designed 
to give all the material news as soon 
as every Post arrives; and is confin’d 
to half the Compass; to save the Pub- 
lick at least half the impertinences of 
ordinary News-Papers. 


And assuredly the readers of the 
“Daily Courant” got brevity if they did 
not get wit. The paper consisted of 
a single sheet of the size of a half sheet 
of foolscap, or deed paper, with print 
on one side only. But accuracy was 
also promised, and accuracy was a 
novelty in an age when news travelled 
no faster than a sailing-ship, and was 
seldom purer than the smoke-laden 
air of the City coffee-houses. Even be- 


tween the time of the arrival of news 
in the Thames, and its dissemination 
in a trustworthy form, there would 
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elapse days during which the needy 
news writer pieced out his hearsays 
and inventions unchecked. Defoe’s 
bogus yet minutely circumstantial ac- 
count in “Mist’s Journal” of July 15, 
1718, of the blowing up and total dis- 
appearance of the island of St. Vin- 
cent was but a masterly specimen of 
the methods of the day. These were 
cleverly touched off by Addison, in the 
“Tatler.” After professing the honor 
conferred on him by his connection 
with the “news-writers of Great Brit- 
ain, whether Postmen or Postboys,” he 
goes on to compare the achievements 
of these gentlemen with the soldiery. 
“They have taken more towns and 
fought more battles. They have been 
upon parties and skirmishes where our 
armies have lain still, and given the 
general assault to many a place when 
the besiegers were quiet in their 
trenches. They have made us masters 
of several strong towns many weeks 
before our generals could do it, and 
completed victories when our greatest 
captains have been content to come off 
with a drawn battle.” 

Against journalism of this heroic or- 
der Mallet set his face; but the condi- 
tions under which he proposed to sup- 
ply London with trustworthy foreign 
news would be laughed at to-day. His 
method was simply to translate the 
Continental newspapers. And “for an 
assurance that he will not, under pre- 
tence of having private intelligence, 
impose any addition of feigned circum- 
stances to an action, but give his ex- 
tracts fairly and impartially, at the 
beginning of each article he will quote 
the foreign paper from whence ’tis 
taken.” This was the best that a Lon- 
don editor could do for his readers 
two hundred years ago; the idea 
of obtaining genuine foreign intelli- 
gence of his own does not seem to have 
occurred to Mallet, whose modesty also 
led him to announce that he should 
give no comment in his paper, but only 
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matter of fact, being convinced, as he 
said, that “other people have sense 
enough to make reflections for them- 
selves.” That, indeed, is true; but the 
history of daily journalism has shown 
that people like their newspaper to 
start the argument. 

The first of daily papers appeared 
while shadows lay deep on England. 
Only three days before King William 
III had died after a fall from his horse, 
and the war in Flanders was demand- 
ing the closest attention of the Govern- 
ment. So that in its second number 
(March 12) the “Daily Courant” had 
two brief dramatic announcements. 
The first was this:— 


When the King’s body was laid out, 
there was a bracelet about his right 
arm, with his Queen’s wedding-ring on 
it. He was open’d on Tuesday morn- 
ing, his brain was in very good order, 
but there was hardly any blood left in 
the body, and his lungs were very bad. 


The second ran:— 


The Right Honorable the Earl of 
Marlborough is declared Captain-Gen- 
eral of the Forces in England and Hol- 
land. 


On March 20 the “Courant” informed 
its readers that at a Privy Council held 
at the Cockpit, Whitehall, arrangements 
had been made that “his late Majesty’s 
Corps should be privately Interred, 
that a statue on horseback should be 
set up to his memory, and a monument 
erected for Him and the late Queen.” 
Meanwhile, Marlborough had sailed to 
the wars. 
Two hundred years 

don’s only daily paper 
ho advertisements. 


ago  Lon- 
contained 
These, however, 


were added by the new proprietor, 
The Academy. 
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Samuel Buckley, on April 22. They 
consisted almost entirely of advertise- 
ments of new books, such as “A Modest 
Inquiry Concerning the Opinion of 
Guardian Angels.” Buckley was a 
man of vigor and substance. John 
Dunton, the loquacious, describes him 
as “an excellent linguist; understands 
the Latin, French, Dutch and Italian 
tongues, and is master of a great deal 
of wit. I hear he translates out of 
the foreign papers himself.” 

The “Daily Courant” cost a penny, 
but later Buckley arranged that early 
news could be obtained for twopence. 
In the issue of September 21, 1705, it is 
announced that “the news of every 
post-day’s ‘Courant’ is constantly print- 
ed with the news of the day before on 
a sheet of writing paper, a blank being 
left for the convenience of sending it 
by the post, and may be had for 2d.” 

Some arts, like that of printing, seem 
to have been born full-grown; others 
have early attained their proudest de- 
velopment; but it is the natural des- 
tiny of journalism to progress with the 
Progress of which it is the chronicle. 
Hence two hundred years separate the 
hired fishing smack, which in 1702 
would put out from Harwich to take 
and bring back news, from the cable 
messages which in 1902 are poured 
upon an editor’s desk faster than he 
can read them by the electric light. Yet 
daily journalism still puts forth its 
strength most visibly and impressively 
near the spot where it was born. On 
the same ground stands the obelisk to 
that champion of a ffee Press, John 
Wilkes, and below it—symbol of the old 
putrid tide of corrupted news and sub- 
sidized comment—the Fleet river runs 
coldly and darkly to the Thames. 
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It is said that the late Cardinal Man- 
ning, who was a master of English 
style, used to read Miss Austen’s 
“Mansfield Park” once a year for the 
sike of the English. 


It is easy to recognize the attempted 
parody of “Sherlock Holmes” in “A 
Double-Barrelled Detective Story,” 
which Harper & Bros. publish. But 
Mark Twain has laid on his satire with 
the trowel which seems to be his fa- 
vorite tool of late, and the result is not 


effective. 


Alfred Austin, poet laureate, has dedi- 
cated the American edition of his latest 
volume of verse “A Tale of True Love 
and Other Poems” to President Roose- 
velt, in these words:— 


“To one even more distinguished for 
his personal qualities than for his po- 
litical position, lofty though it be, 
Theodore Roosevelt, I inscribe this vol- 
ume, with deep admiration and _ re- 
spect.” 


“Sylvanus Urban” in a paper on 
Bath, in the “Cornhill Magazine,” gives 
this delightful instance of disagreeing 
doctors :— 


I remarked in the pump-room a ticket 
on an antique “incised inscription,” 
that would have delighted Dickens. It 
was as follows: “Read by Professor 
Sayce as a record of the cure of a Ro- 
man lady by the Bath waters, attested 
by three witnesses; read by Prefessor 
Zangermeister as a curse on a man for 
stealing a tablecloth.” 


A. C. MeClurg & Co, announce an 
important series of reprints of Ameri- 
cana in limited editions and elegant 
form. The series will open with the 


issue of Hennepin’s travels in the Fall 


of this year, under the editorship of 
Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites. For the 
text Mr. Thwaites will use the edition 
of 1698, and the maps and illustrations 
will be reproduced in fac-simile. He 
will also furnish the introduction and 
prepare the index. There will probably 
be two volumes, and the edition will 
be limited to 1,000 copies, 250 of which 
will be on large paper. The Hennepin 
will be followed in 1903 with other is- 
sues. 


Apropos of the rather slighting re- 
mark in Cecil Rhodes’s will, with refer- 
ence to the college authorities of Oriel, 
that they “are like children as to com- 
mercial matters” some one recalls the 
story once current of John Keble, who 
in his time was bursar of Oriel. The 
worthy poet was thrown into a panic 
by the discovery that the college ac- 
counts came out about two thousand 
pounds on the wrong side. The learned 
and pious men of Oriel tried in vain to 
find out where the error was, and it 
was not until an expert was called in 
that it was discovered that Keble, in 
casting up a column, had inadvertently 
added the date of the year to Oriel’s 
debts. 


In “Mary Garvin, The Story of a 
New Hampshire Summer,” red Lewis 
Pattee portrays the perplexities of a 
young country lawyer whose fancy 
Wavers between the tested comrade- 
ship of his boyhood’s playmate and the 
bewildering charms of his mother’s 
city “boarder.” One feels the writer’s 
sympathy with the rural life which he 
describes, appreciates the sincerity of 
his intention, and admits a certain in- 
terest in his plot; but his character- 
drawing is crude, and the humor which 
he introduces in the conventional dia- 
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form lacks spontaneity and 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


lect 
sparkle, 


M. Hughes Le Roux has confided to 
his American student audiences the 
fact that he is the author of “La Belle 
Nivernaise” which has passed for one 
of Daudet’s most characteristic produc- 
tions, and as such has been studied as 
a text book in American schools. It 
appears that Daudet was under great 
pressure to produce a story which he 
had promised, and he asked his young 
friend Le Roux if he had anything that 
would do. ‘The latter said that he had 
not, but he obligingly added that he 
would write something. The result 
was the story in question, which Dau- 
det disposed of as his own. The ethi- 
cal quality of this transaction is per- 
haps open to doubt; but Sir Wemyss 
Reid, in his recent biography of Wil- 
liam Black tells how Black once helped 
a friend in a similar way:— 

This was Charles Gibbon, the novel- 
ist. During the severe illness of this 
gentleman Black found that he was in 
great distress because he was unable to 
proceed with a novel which he had un- 
dertaken to complete within a certain 
date. He questioned him as to his in- 
tention with regard to the characters 
of the story and the development of 
the plot, and, having learned what he 
wanted, set to work at once and fin- 
ished Gibbon’s story before he set pen 
to paper on his own account. 


That the days of “Grub Street” in 
London are not over is indicated by 
the pathetic story of Frederick Bayon 
Corvo, whose recently published work 
entiued “Chronicles of the House of 
Borgia” has been roughly handled by 
some of the critics. Goaded by these 
criticisms, the author has made a frank 
explanation of his relations with his 
publisher. It appears from this that 
the association of his name with the 
book was contrary to his explicit noti- 
fication to the publisher, because re- 
visions had been made without his con- 
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sent which perverted facts into serious 
historical errors. It seems further that 
he contracted to do the work for a pay- 
ment of $5 a week, and $50 more on 
publication, and if the book went into 
a second edition he was to receive $125 
additional. All told, the most he could 
hope for was about $300 for seven 
months’ work, during much of which 
time he spent eighteen hours a day, 
seven days a week, upon the undertak- 
ing. Knowledge of these facts should 
make the critics a little less captious 
as to the style in which the work is 
written. Few men capable of doing 
such a work at all could do their best 
at $5 a week. 


In his new novel, “The Kentons,” 
Mr. Howells follows the fortunes of a 
well-to-do family of the Middle West, 
as they betake themselves first to New 
York and then to the Continent, to 
shake off the influence of an undesira- 
ble lover of the oldest daughter. The 
alternations of despair and chagrin in 
the girl’s mood, with their reflection in 
her mother’s, are depicted with charac- 
teristic subtlety; the new interest which 
is to drive out the old appears in the 
form of a radical young preacher—“the 
leader of a sort of forlorn hope in the 
Divine goodness”’--who is cleverly 
sketched; and the pert good sense of 
the younger sister and the romantic 
crudities of the fourteen-year-old broth- 
er are in amusing contrast. But the 
old Judge himself—homesick for his 
garden, his library, and his comrades 
of the Grand Army—is really the cen- 
tral figure. In spite of its whimsical 
irony, Mr. Howells’s delineation of 
family life, with all its interplay of 


parental, filial and fraternal feeling, is 
always essentially sympathetic, and the 
most ardent American might be content 
to rest his case for the soundness and 
sweetness of our domestic ideal on such 
a presentation as “The Kentons.” Har- 
per & Bros. 
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THE CRYING OF WATER. 


© water, voice of my heart, crying in 
the sand, 

All night long crying with a mournful 
cry, 

As I lie and listen, and cannot under- 
stand 

The voice of my heart in my side or 
the voice of the sea, 

O water, crying for rest, is it I, is it I? 

All night long the water is crying to 
me. 


Unresting water, there shall never be 
rest 

Till the last moon droop, and the last 
tide fail, 

And the fire of the end begin to burn 
in the west; 

And the heart shall be weary and won- 
der and cry like the sea, 

All life long crying without avail, 

As the water all night long is crying 
to me. 

Arthur Symons. 


THE SCARLET TANAGER. 


4 
It was a morning in the month of 
May,— 
A wondrous beauty o’er the landscape 
lay, 
The fields were starred with blossoms 
bright and gay, 
The buds were bursting on each 
branch and spray, 
It was a morning in the month of May. 
\ 


I, looking from my window, saw up- 
sprung 


The tender leaves upon an oak-tree 
young, 

When suddenly amid the branches 
swung 

A scarlet Tanager, and rocked and 
hung, 

A vivid flame the tender leaves 
among,— 

And this the message that to me he 
sung. 





The Crying of Water.— Twilight. 


“I come, I go, on certain wing I fly, 

Concentered light I seek. for winter’s 
sky, 

For ice-bound hemlocks, slender palm- 
trees high, 

For bare-stripped orchards where the 
snow drifts lie, 


Pomegranates are my feast, whose 
splendors vie 
With my bright plumage. Summer 


comes and I 
Am come with summer!” 
and shy. 


Ah, so rare 


Thou red bird gleaming midst this 
springtime green, 

This tempered sunshine with its glint- 
ing sheen, 

The tropic brilliance of the South I ween 

Thou bringest us from lands where 
thou hast been 

That we may see in thee what thou 


hast seen! 
Cc. D. W. 
TWILIGHT. 

Hill, tower and tree have now a golden 
crest; 

Bright, rose-tipped clouds of even soft- 
ly stray 

Across the darkening sun, then fade 
away, 

As dies the sunlight in the crimson 
west. 


Now shines the evening star! All 
earth is drest 

In quietness as in a garb of gray. 

Sweet hour of twilight, thou of all the 
day 

Art surely dedicate to Love and Rest! 

Youth’s golden years pass on beyond 
recall; 

By Time’s wide wing Hope’s blue is 
overcast, 

And restless wills from wayward strug- 
gling cease. 

Then come the twilight years, the best 
of all. 

Rose-tipt with radiance from the glow- 
ing Past, 

And sacred unto Memory and Peace. 

H. A. G. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 











